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From the “Return to the Fathers” to the 
Need for a Modern Orthodox Theology 

Pantelis Kalaitzidis* 


The “Return to the Fathers” 

In the First Orthodox Theological Conference, which was held 
in Athens in 1936, Fr Georges Florovsky, perhaps the greatest 
Orthodox theologian of the 20th century and modern Orthodoxy’s 
most important ecumenical figure (being one of the co-founders 
of the World Council of Churches, and a distinguished member 
of and speaker for the Faith and Order Commission), proclaimed 
Orthodox theology’s need to “return to the Fathers” and to be 
released from its “Babylonian captivity” to Western theology 
in terms of its language, its presuppositions, and its thinking.^ 
Indeed, he would often return to this text with his use of the term 
“pseudomorphosis” to describe the long process of Latinization and 
Westernization of Russian theology.^ His call was quickly adopted 

1 A slightly shorter version of this paper was presented at the WOCATI-ETE/WCC 
International Congress, held at the Volos Academy for Theological Studies in Vo¬ 
los, Greece on June 5, 2008. This paper was translated from Modern Greek by Fr 
Gregory Edwards (except the quotations from the book by P. Kalaitzidis, Orthodoxy 
and Modernity: An Introduction [Athens: Indiktos Publications, 2007], tr. Elizabeth 
TheokritoflF). 

2 The paper was originally presented in German at this conference: c£ G. Florovsky, 
“Westliche Einflusse in der russischen Theologie,” in Procis-Verbaux du Premier Con- 
gres de Theologie Orthodoxe dAthenes, 29 novembre-6decembre 1936, Ham. S. Alivi- 
satos (ed.) (Athens: Pyrsos, 1939), 212-31; the same text may be found in Kyrios, II, 
nr 1 (Berlin, 1937), 1-22. English translation (by T. Bird and R. Haugh): “Western 
Influences in Russian Theology” in Collected Works of Georges Florovsky, vol. 4: As¬ 
pects of Church History (Vaduz: Biichervertriebsanstalt, 1987), 157-82. 

3 G. Florovsky, “Western Influences in Russian Theology,” op cit, passim. Cf. idem, 
Wiys of Russian Theology, part I, transl. by R. L. Nichols, volume 5 in Collected Works 
of Georges Florovsky (Belmont, MA: Nordland, 1979) and part II, tr. R. L. Nichols 
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and shared by many theologians of the Russian Diaspora, especially 
by the Emigre theologian Vladimir Lossky, but also by Archimandrite 
Cyprian Cern, Archbishop Basil Krivocheine, Myra Lot-Borodine, 
Fr John Meyendorff and others. He also gathered fervent supporters 
in traditionally Orthodox countries, such as Greece, Serbia, and 
Romania; the cases of the distinguished Orthodox theologians 
Fr Dumitru Staniloae (from Romania), Fr Justin Popovic (from 
Serbia), and the Greek theologians of the generation of the 
1960s^ are very characteristic. The theological movement of the 

vol. 6, in Collected Works of Georges Florovsky (Vaduz: Biichervertriebsanstalt, 1987). 
On the origin and use of the term “pseudomorphosis” in the work of Fr Florovsky, 
see; N. Kazarian, “La notion de pseudomorphose chez Oswald Spengler et Georges 
Florovsky” (unpublished paper presented at the International Conference “Le Pere 
Georges Florovsky et le renouveau de la theologie orthodoxe au 20e siecle,” St Sergius 
Institute, Paris, November 27-28, 2009). For a critical approach to Fr Florovsky s 
theory of “pseudomorphosis,” cf Dorothea Wendebourg, “‘Pseudomorphosis’: A 
Theological Judgement as an Axiom for Research in the History of Church and Thc' 
ology,” The Greek Orthodox Theological Review A2 (1997): 321-42. 

4 Among the Greek theologians we ought to note two well-known figures in particu¬ 
lar, Metropolitan John D. Zizioulas and Fr John S. Romanides. Both were distin¬ 
guished disciples of Fr Florovsky and representatives of the “neo-patristic synthesis” 
and of the “return to the Fathers,” but each took a different path in the contemporary 
Orthodox theological world. In his writings. Metropolitan of Pergamon John Zizio¬ 
ulas (Ecumenical Patriarchate), has tried to articulate a creative version of the “neo- 
patristic synthesis” which is open to contemporary philosophical thought and to the 
dialogue between East and West, constandy repeating the necessity of a theological 
synthesis of Eastern and Western traditions, without which there is no real catholic¬ 
ity for the Church (cf. for instance the “Introduction” to his classic work Being as 
Communion [Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1985], especially pp. 25-26). According 
to some interpreters, Zizioulas, although he remains faithful to the Cappadocian 
concepts (for example), nevertheless is “thinking with the fathers beyond the fathers” 
(A. Papanikolaou, Apophaticism v. Ontology: A Study of Vladimir Lossky and John 
Zizioulas^ PhD Dissertation [Chicago: The University of Chicago School of Divin¬ 
ity, 1998], 250. Cf the more temperate analysis of A. Brown, “On the Criticism of 
Being as Communion in Anglophone Orthodox Theology,” in Douglas Knight (ed.). 
The Theology of John Zizioulas [Aldershot, Hants & Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2007], 
52,66). The Rev Dr John Romanides opened a new path for Greek theology in the 
late 1950s and the beginning of the 1960s and represented a hopeful example of a 
“neo-patristic” theologian. In his doctoral dissertation {The Ancestral Sin, Athens, 
1955 [English tr. by G. S. Gabriel, Zephyr Publ., 2002]), Romanides reproaches Or¬ 
thodox theology’s stifling confinement to both scholasticism and academism, sug¬ 
gesting as an alternative the healing ethos of Orthodoxy with a thoroughness that 
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“return to the Fathers” became the hallmark of and the dominant 
“paradigm” for Orthodox theology for the better part of the 20th 
century, and for many its primary task, to such a degree that this 
celebrated “return to the Fathers” and the effort to “de-westemize” 
Orthodox theology overshadowed all other theological questions, 
as well as all the challenges the modern world had posed—and 
continues to pose—to Orthodox theology, while other Orthodox 
theological trends, such as the Russian school of theology, feded 
from view. While the emblematic figure of this movement was, 
without question, Fr Georges Florovsky, we must not ignore or 
underestimate the decisive contributions of other theologians, such 
as those mentioned above, in its crystallization—to such a degree, 
in fact, that many of the positions which ultimately prevailed stand 
in stark contrast to the known theological sensibilities of Florovsky 
himself (e.g., “ahead with the Fathers,” the openness of history, etc.), 
thus attributing even more conservative features to a movement that 
already by its very nature (“return,” etc.) included such elements. 

The 20th century was, therefore, a time of renewal for Ortho¬ 
dox theology, which for the first time in many centuries, due to the 
influence of the Orthodox Diaspora and the ecumenical dialogue, 
ventured out from its traditional strongholds and initiated a discus¬ 
sion with other Christian traditions. It thus attempted to move its 
identity and self-consciousness beyond the dominant academic 
scholasticism and pietism of the late 19th century by adopting the 
form of a “neo-patristic synthesis,” the distinctive mark of which 


proved his theological acumen. Nevertheless, the appearance of Fr Romanidcs’ Ro- 
miosyne (Romanity) in 1975 marked a dramatic turning point in his work, which 
drifted from theology to cultural criticism, ethno-theology and anti-westernism. 
From that point, the polarization between a Greek and Latin-speaking “Roman- 
ity,” on the one hand, and a “Frankism’* on the other, became central to Romanides* 
work, as he saw Frankism as endlessly conspiring to exterminate Romanity. The lack 
of an eschatological perspective combined with a peculiar form of immanentism in 
Romanides’ corpus (an immanentism entailed in his theological blueprint of “puri¬ 
fication, illumination, and theosis”) fits in perfectly with the ascription of a “sacred 
geography” to Romanity, presented therein as a sacred realm inhabited by the hal¬ 
lowed race of the Romans, the new chosen people who are, exclusively, receptive to 
salvation. 
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was the “existential” character of theology,^ and the definition of 
which contrasts repetition or imitation to synthesis, while combin¬ 
ing fidelity to tradition with renewal.^ But, despite its innovative 
moments, it seems that the 20th century—precisely because of the 
way in which this “return to the Fathers” was perceived and of the 
corresponding program to “de-westemize” Orthodox theology— 
was also for Orthodox theology a time of introversion, conserva¬ 
tism, and of a static or fundamentalist understanding of the concept 
of Tradition, which very often came to be equated with traditional¬ 
ism. Thus, just as some Protestant churches still suffer from a certain 
level of fundamentalism regarding the Bible or biblical texts, the 
Orthodox Church, for its part, often finds itself trapped and fi’ozen 
in a “fundamentalism of tradition” or in a “fundamentalism of 
the Fathers,” which makes it hard for it to work out in practice its 
pneumatology and its charismatic dimension. This prevents it from 
being part of or in dialogue with the modern world, and discour¬ 
ages it firom displaying its creative gifts and strengths. 

Indeed, the particularly defensive way of understanding Florov- 
sky s “return to the Fathers” and the systematization of his theory 
about “Christian Hellenism,” which considers the latter to be “the 
eternal category of Christian existence,”^ and “something more than 

5 Cf. for example G. Florovsky, “Patristic Theology and the Ethos of the Orthodox 
Church” in Collected Works of Georges Florovsky y vol. 4: Aspects of Church History 
(Vaduz: Biichervertriebsanstalt, 1987), 17. According to Metropolitan John Zizioulas 
(“Fr Georges Florovsky: The Ecumenical Teacher,” Synaxis, issue 64 (1997): 14-15 [in 
Greek]): “The main goal of theology was, for him (sc. Florovsky), the heo-patristic syn¬ 
thesis,’ which means, as we shall see, a deeper quest for the existential sense of patristic 
theology and its synthesis, which requires rare creative skills and a gift for synthesis.” 

6 Cf., for instance, Fr Florovsky s “theological testament,” published by A. Blane, 
Georges Florovsky: Russian Intellectual, Orthodox Churchman (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1993), 154: “It is by that way that I was led quite early to the idea of what I am 
calling now ‘the Neo-Patristic Synthesis.’ It should be more than just a collection of 
Patristic sayings or statements. It must be a synthesis, a creative reassessment of those 
insights which were granted to the Holy Men of old. It must be Patristic, faithful to 
the spirit and vision of the Fathers, ad mentem Patrum. Yety it must be also Neo-Pa.^ 
tristic, since it is to be addressed to the new age, with its own problems and queries.” 

7 G. Florovsky, “Ways of Russian Theology,” in Collected Works of Georges Florovsky, 
vol. A'. Aspects of Church History, 195. Cf. idem. Ways of Russian Theology, in Collected 
Works of Georges Florovsky, vol. 6,297. 
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a passing stage” in the Church,* and which is integrally connected 
with Hellenism, patristics, and catholicity,^ eventually helped 
consolidate the idea that we needed constantly to take refuge in 
the Church’s past—and, in this case, the Fathers in particular—so 
that we could be certain that we were within the limits of the truth. 
This version of the “return to the Fathers,” moreover, seems never to 
return to a focus on the future “together with Fathers” (as Florovsky 
himself advocated in both his writings and his talks), thus rendering 
Orthodox theology mute and uneasy in the face of the challenges 
of the modern world. We Orthodox thus seem to be satisfied with 
the strong sense of tradition that distinguishes us, inasmuch as the 
Orthodox, more than any other Christian confession, have preserved 
the wholeness of the theology, spiritual inheritance, and piety of 
the undivided Church. As a result of this perception, very often the 
Orthodox world is unable to see another mission and another func¬ 
tion for theology today apart from the continual return to its sources 
and roots, or the repetition and “translation” into modern parlance 
of the writings of the Fathers of the Church, which the past, guided 
by the Holy Spirit, has deposited into the treasury of the faith, thus 

8 G. Florovsky, “Ways of Russian Theology,” op cit, 195. C£ Idem, of Russian 

Theology, in Collected Works of Georges Florovsky, vol. 6,297. 

9 “In a sense the Church itself is Hellenistic, is a Hellenistic formation—in other words, 
Hellenism is a standing category of Christian existence. [...] let us be more Greek to 
be truly catholic, to be truly orthodox,” G. Florovsky, “Patristics and Modern Theol¬ 
ogy,” in Procks-Verbaux du Premier Congrh de Theologie Orthodoxe a Athenes, op cit, 
241-42. Cf. also his article: “The Christian Hellenism,” Orthodox Observer, no. 442 
(January 1957): 10: “Let us be more ‘Hellenic’ in order that we may be truly Chris¬ 
tian.” An exhaustive analysis and critique of these ideas of Florovsky can be found in 
my doctoral dissertation: P. Kalaitzidis, Hellenicity and Anti-westemism in the Greek 
Theological Generation of the 60s, School of Theology, Aristode University of Thes¬ 
saloniki, 2008, especially pp. 173-205 [in Greek], Cf. idem, “L’hell^nisme chr^tien 
du Pere Georges Florovsky et les th^ologiens grecs de la generation de ’60” (unpub¬ 
lished paper presented at the International Conference: “Le Pere Georges Florovsky 
et le renouveau de la theologie orthodoxe au 20e siecle,” St Sergius Institute, Paris, 
November 27-28, 2009). Cf. also, M. Stokoe, Christian Hellenism, thesis submit¬ 
ted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Divinity 
(St Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, April 17,1981), according to whom 
“Christian Hellenism” could be considered a model of contextual theology respond¬ 
ing to the needs and expectations of every age and society. 
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creating a peculiar kind of Monophysitism. The latter leads to the 
depreciation, obsolescence, and even elimination of human reason, 
inasmuch as it believes that there is nothing more to say, since the 
Fathers have said everything that needs to be said once and for all, 
and since patristic theology contains the solution to every problem 
in the past, present, and future. Yet, human reason, like all of human 
nature, was fully assumed by the hypostasis of God the Word in the 
Incarnation, and was fully deified during the Ascension of the Lord, 
when he ascended to the right hand of the Father. 

It is true, as we already noted above, that Florovsky always empha¬ 
sized that the “return to the Fathers” did not mean the repetition 
or imitation of the past, confined to its various forms, or an escape 
from history, a denial of the present and history. On the contrary, 
what he continually stressed and highlighted was a creative retiurn 
and meeting with the spirit of the Fathers, the acquisition of the 
mind of the Fathers {ad mentem patrum), and the creative fulfill¬ 
ment of the future.*® In the words of Fr Georges Florovsky himself, 
in a meaningful extract from the last chapter of his classic work. 
Ways of Russian Theology'. 

Orthodox theology can recover its independence from west¬ 
ern influence only through a spiritual return to its patristic 
sources and foimdations. Returning to the fathers, however, 
does not mean abandoning the present age, escaping from 
history, or quitting the field of battle. Patristic experience 
must not only be preserved, but it must be discovered and 
brought into life. Independence from the non-Orthodox 
West need not become estrangement from it. A break with 
the West would provide no real liberation. Orthodox thoi^ht 
must perceive and suffer the western trials and temptations, 
and, for its own sake, it cannot afford to avoid and keep silent 
over them. [...] The future is more truly and profoundly 
revealed when seen as an obligation rather as an expecta- 


10 Cf. for instance, G. Florovsky “Patristic Theology and the Ethos of the Orthodox 
Church,” in Collected Works of Georges Florovskyy vol. 4: Aspects of Church History, op 
cit, 18, 20-22, ibid. “Western Influences in Russian Theology,” 180-82, ibid. “The 
Ways of Russian Theology,” 208-209. 
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tion and premonition. The future is not merely something 
exacted or awaited—it is something created. The Christian 
calling inspires us exactly with the responsibility of duty [...] 
Orthodoxy is not only a tradition, it is a task [...]. And genu¬ 
ine historical synthesis lies not in interpreting the past, but in 
creatively fulfilhngthe future.” 

Florovsky s insistence, however, on the timelessness and eternal¬ 
ness of Christian Hellenism, i.e., in the necessity of Greek catego¬ 
ries of thought for the formulation and expression of the eternal 
truth of the Gospel in every time and place, as well as his refusal 
to examine—along with “back to the Fathers” and “ahead with 
the Fathers”—even the possibility of “beyond the Fathers,” largely 
negates his theology’s openness and orientation to the future. Floro¬ 
vsky could understand the “return to the Fathers” in terms of creativ¬ 
ity and renewal; he could also passionately proclaim “ahead with 
the Fathers”; however, what ultimately seems to prevail in his work, 
primarily in how it was understood and interpreted by his follow¬ 
ers, is the element of “return.” The call to “return to the Fathers” did 
not simply offer an identity and a character with which Orthodox 
theologians could move through the terrible upheavals of the 20th 
century and survive spiritually and intellectually.*^ He provided an 
easily digestible slogan and a sense of security and warmth amid a 
collapsing Christendom. 

We should note here that the movement to “return to the 
Fathers” is not a unique phenomenon that has taken place only 
among the Orthodox. As I demonstrated in a recent article,*^ the 
starting point for every church reform movement has been a move¬ 
ment to “return to the sources,” and this is precisely what we see in 
the same period in the Protestant world with dialectical theology, 

11 G. Florovsky, M^ys of Russian Theology, p. II, in Collected Works of Georges Florovsky, 
vol.6,301,308. 

12 For similar remarks, cf. B. Gallaher, “‘Waiting for the Barbarians*: Identity and Po- 
lemicism in Georges Florovsky” (unpublished paper presented at the International 
Conference: “Le Pere Georges Florovsky et le renouveau dc la th^ologie orthodoxe 
au 20c siecle,” St Sergius Institute, Paris, November 27-28,2009). 

13 P. Kalaitzidis, “Challenges of Renewal and Reformation Facing the Orthodox 
Church,” The Ecumenical Review 61 (2009): especially 144-46. 
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and in the Catholic milieu with the biblical, patristic, and liturgical 
renewal movements. Moreover, just as these western movements are 
inconceivable outside of the challenges posed by modernity, so were 
they basically efforts to respond to modernity also in the Ortho¬ 
dox Diaspora, where the movement to “return to the Fathers” first 
appeared, as well as its rival, the Russian school of theology, which 
is represented primarily by the great Russian theologian and priest 
Fr Sergei Bulgakov (a former Marxist economist and later an influ¬ 
ential personality among the Russian Diaspora in Paris as professor 
and dean of the St Sergius Institute). The difference is that while the 
respective western theological movements were ultimately being 
created within the firamework of modernity, the corresponding 
Orthodox movement of “return” that was represented by the neo- 
patristic school—which won out over the Russian school of theol- 
ogy—served as a bulwark against modernity. 

Indeed, these two theological schools pursued different or even 
opposite approaches to the modern worlds challenges to Ortho¬ 
doxy’s self-consciousness. It seems that the Russian school of 
theology held a world-affirmative stance which sought to open 
Orthodoxy to the conditions and demands of modernity, while 
the neo-patristic theology supported a more or less restrained and 
contemplative approach, calling for a “return to the Fathers” and for 
Orthodoxy’s liberation from the western and modernist influences 
of the past centuries, thus preventing Orthodox theology from 

14 I follow in this part of my paper the analysis made by P. Valliere, Modem Russian Thc' 
ology. Bukharev, Soloviev, Bulgakov. Orthodox Theology in a New Key (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Eerdmans, 2000), especially 1-11; and Kristina Stockl, Community after To¬ 
talitarianism. The Eastern Orthodox Intellectual Tradition and the Philosophical Dis¬ 
course of Political Modernity (Frankfurt-am-Main: Peter Lang, 2008), especially 94- 
104. Cf. A. Schmemann, “Russian Theology: 1920-1972. An Introductory Survey, 
SVTQ16 (1972): 172-94; R. Williams, “Russian Christian Thought,** in A. Hast¬ 
ings, A. Mason, and H. Pyper (eds). The Oxford Companion to Christian Thought 
(Oxford University Press, 2000), 630-33; M. Kadavil, “Some Recent Trends on the 
Sacramentality of Creation in Eastern-Oriental Traditions,” in J. Haers and P. D. 
Mey, Theology and Conversation: Towards a Relational Theology (Leuven & Dud¬ 
ley, MA: Peeters, 2003), especially 324-30; A. Papanikolaou, “Orthodox Theology,” 
in: E. Fahlbusch and J. M. Lochman (eds), The Encyclopedia of Christianity, vol. 5 
(Grand Rapids, MI & Leiden: Eerdmans-Brill, 2008), 414-18. 
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becoming really involved in modern issues. As some scholars suggest, 
the conflict between the two opposite schools was a debate between 
modernists and traditionalists,^^ liberals and conservatives,^^ and a 
confrontation over Orthodox theology's orientation either “back to 
the fathers” or “beyond the fathers.”^^ But as Kristina StockI points 
out: 

A closer look at the Neo-Patristic position shows, however, 
that none of these designations quite exhausts what was at 
stake. The theological dispute between the two schools did 
not arise around the question whether the Orthodox Church 
needed a renewal after centuries-long stagnation and Western 
influence—on this there was consensus—and not even on the 
issue whether the Church should be engaged in the world— 
also this was a shared view—but on the question on which 
basis such a renewal and engagement with the world could 
take place. [...] I suggest to view the Russian School and Neo- 
Patristics as two ways in which twentieth-century Ortho¬ 
dox thought has responded to the challenges of the modern 
world. [...] The Russian School was inspired by the Marxist 
critique of Western capitalism and by romanticism, its ideal 
was an engaged Church that woxild assume an active role in 
the life of modern society. The Neo-Patristic thinkers sought 
their response to the modern condition on an entirely differ¬ 
ent basis. Neo-Patristic theology took a perspective outside 
of the modern world, namely in the Patristic tradition, from 
where it wanted to draw the conceptual tools for an engage¬ 
ment with the modem world. Neo-Patristic theology thereby 
offered the basis for a more general philosophical-ontological 
critique of modernism, the full potential of which was real¬ 
ized first and foremost by its Neo-Palamist philosophical 
strand. Both Russian School theology and Neo-Patristics are 
ways of responding to the challenges of the modern world, of 

15 R. Bird, “The Tragedy of Russian Religious Philosophy: Sergei Bulgakov and the 
Future of Orthodox Theology,” in J. Sutton and W. van den Bercken (ed.), Orthodox 
Christianity and Contemporary Europe (Leuven: Peeters, 2003), 211-28. 

16 A. Schmemann, “Russian Theology; 1920-1972. An Introductory Survey,” op cit, 
178. 

17 P. Valliere, Modem Russian Theology, op cit, 376. Cf. StockI, op cit, 98. 
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partaking in the condition of modernity. It would be wrong, 
however, to claim that these two approaches account for the 
entire range of Orthodox responses to modernity, they did 
not in the 1930s and they do not today. A large spectrum of 
Orthodoxy today seems not to engage with modernity at all, 
it simply turns away from it, condemns it or tries to recon¬ 
struct itself outside of it.** 

It thus becomes clear that the issue of modernity and the dilemma 
whether to go “back to the fathers” or “beyond the fathers” are of 
crucial importance for our discussion. The Russian school of theol¬ 
ogy seemed to be more open both to the issues raised by the modern 
world and to the need for a post-patristic theology. Fr Alexander 
Schmemann describes its theological task: 

Orthodox theology must keep its patristic foundations, but 
it must also go “beyond” the Fathers if it is to respond to a 
new situation created by centuries of philosophical develop¬ 
ment. And in this new synthesis or reconstruction, the west¬ 
ern philosophical tradition (source and mother of the Russian 
“religious philosophy” of the 19th and 20th centuries) rather 
than the Hellenistic, must supply theology with its conceptual 
framework. An attempt is thus made to “transpose” theology 
into a new “key,” and this transposition is considered as the 
specific task and vocation of Russian theology.*^ 

Unfortunately, the connection between this theological trend— 
particularly in the person of Bulgakov—and German idealism 
and Sophiology, and the ensuing dogmatic battle with Lossky and 
Florovsky, rendered it, for all intents and purposes, a dead letter 
and made it impossible for decades to have any serious discussion 
about the potential for a post-patristic theology within Orthodoxy, 
thus leaving the “return to the Fathers” as the only viable Ortho¬ 
dox “paradigm” for the better part of the 20th century, with all the 
consequences that this monopoly would have. 


18 Stockl, op cit, 103-4. 

19 Schmemann, “Russian Theology: 1920-1972. An Introductory Survey,” op cit, 178. 
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The Consequences of the Jheolotncal Movement to “Return to the 
Fathers” 

The consequences of this “return to the Fathers” and the subsequent 
over-emphasis on patristic studies were, among other things: 
(1) the neglect and devaluation of biblical studies; (2) an ahistorical 
approach to patristic theology and a subsequent exaltation of 
traditionalism; (3) a tendency toward introversion and Orthodox 
theology’s near total absence from the major theological 
developments and trends of the 20th century; (4) the polarization 
of East and West, and the cultivation and consolidation of an anti¬ 
western and anti-ecumenical spirit; and (5) a weak theological 
response to the challenges posed by the modern world and, more 
generally, the imresolved theological issues still remaining in the 
relationship between Orthodoxy and modernity. 

1. Within the Orthodox milieu, biblical studies had already 
suffered neglect; now there was a theoretical justification for it. 
Biblical studies were viewed as “Protestant,” while patristic studies 
and the rediscovery of the Orthodox ascetic and neptic tradition 
were considered the truly “Orthodox” subjects. In spite of the prolif¬ 
eration of patristic studies in the second half of the 20th century 
both in the Orthodox Diaspora and in the traditionally Orthodox 
countries, and the subsequent strengthening of the characteristic 
theological features of Orthodox “identity,” the role of biblical stud¬ 
ies in our theological bedrock was still an open question, such that, 
as is well known, we Orthodox continue to underestimate or even 
be suspicious of biblical studies and biblical research, even to the 
point that we regard the reading and study of the Bible as a Protes¬ 
tant practice that is at odds with the Orthodox patristic and neptic 
ethos. Indeed, imitating the old “Protestant” principle of the objec¬ 
tive authority of the text, we often simply replace the authority of 
sola scriptura with the authority of the consensus patrum. Ultimately, 
in practice, the authority and the study of the patristic texts—the 
vast majority of which are essentially interpretive commentaries on 
the Bible—has acquired greater importance and gravitas than the 
biblical text itself. Thus, Orthodox theology overlooked the biblical 
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foundations of the Christian faith, the indissoluble bond between 
the Bible and the eucharist, the Bible and the liturgy. And while we 
based our claims to be Orthodox on the Fathers, we ignored the fact 
that all the great Fathers were major interpreters of the Scriptures. It 
was forgotten that patristic theology is simultaneously unconfused 
and indivisible biblical theology, and Orthodox tradition, as well 
as Orthodox theology, are patristic and biblical at the same time; 
they are patristic and Orthodox only to the extent that they are also 
biblical.^" 

2. Patristic theology was mythologized, removed from its histori¬ 
cal context and approached ahistorically, almost metaphysically. 
The particular historical circumstances in which the patristic works 
were written, the Fathers’ continuous interaction and dialogue with 
the philosophy and outside philosophical trends of their era, their 
study and free use of the hermeneutical methods of their time— 
all this was forgotten. And we have not yet adequately considered 
what appears to be the most characteristic example of the Church 
taking up elements initially foreign to its own theological and onto¬ 
logical assumptions and fruitfully assimilating them into its life and 
theology. Today, we have come to regard that encounter as self- 
evident, forgetting the titanic battles that preceded it. Perhaps we 
are unaware or fail to notice how difficult and painful it was for 
primitive Christianity (with its Jewish and generally Semitic roots 
and origins) to accept and incorporate Hellenic concepts and cate- 

20 For similar remarks and bibliographical references, cf. P. Kalaitzidis, “Rudolf Bult- 
manns History and Eschatology —The Theory of Demythologization and Interior- 
ized Existential Eschatology: Putting Bultmann in Conversation with Contempo¬ 
rary Greek Theology,” introduction to the Greek edition of the Rudolf Bultmann s 
classic work, History and Eschatology. The Presence of Eternity (Athens; Indiktos 
Publications, 2008), lix [in Greek]. Florovsky s approach seems to lean in another 
direction: “The witness of the fathers belongs integrally and intrinsically, to the very 
structure of the orthodox faith. The Church is equally committed to the kerygma 
of the Aposdes and to the dogmata of the Fathers, Both belong together insepara¬ 
bly. The Church is indeed ‘Apostolic.* But the Church is also ‘Patristic.’ And only 
by being ‘Patristic* is the Church continuously ‘Apostolic.’ The Fathers testify to the 
Apostolicity of the Tradition,” G, Florovsky “Patristic Theology and the Ethos of the 
Orthodox Church” in Collected Works of Georges Florovsky, vol. 4; Aspects of Church 
History, op cit, 16. 
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gories such as nature, essence, homoousion, hypostasis, person, logos, 
intellect, nous, meaning, cause, power, accident, energy, kath’holou, 
cosmos, etc?* But this ahistorical approach to patristic theology is 
in fact a “betrayal” of the spirit of the Fathers inasmuch as it betrays 
and ignores the very core and essence of their thought, i.e., a contin¬ 
uous dialogue with the world, and an encounter with and assump¬ 
tion of the historical, social, culmral, and scientific context of their 
time, as is particularly well illustrated by the great fourth-century 
Fathers’ engagement with Hellenism. Today, in contrast to the 
boldness and breadth of the Fathers, the widespread propagation, 
popularization, and “necessity” of the call to “return to the Fathers” 
not only made the Fathers an integral part of an Orthodox “fad” 
and of the dominant Orthodox “establishment,” but has also come 
to characterize and accompany every kind of neo-conservative and 
fundamentalist version of Orthodox theology. And the constant 
invocation of the authority of the Fathers for every sort of prob¬ 
lem—even those issues that could not have existed in the patristic 
age—led to the objectification of patristic theology and to apeculiar 
“patristic fundamentalism” not unlike the biblical fundamentalism 
of extremist Protestant groups. Finally, this ahistorical approach to 
patristic thought led to the suppression of the contribution of west¬ 
ern theology in the movement to rediscover the theology of the 
Greek Fathers and to liberate theology from scholasticism. In fact, 
as is well known, starting as early as the first half of the 20th century, 
western theology in all its forms has been traveling its own path of 
repentance and self-critique, making its own attempt to be liberated 
from the confines of neo-scholastic and rationalistic theology; its 
most eminent representatives have been searching for the tradition 
of the undivided Chiurch, and seeking dialogue and contact with 
the modern world. The rediscovery of the eschatological identity of 
the Church, primarily in the realm of German Protestantism, and 
the renewal movements within Roman Catholic theology, such as 
the movement to return to the Fathers (the most representative 

21 For a more detailed analysis of this idea, cf. P. Kalaitzidis, Orthodoxy and Modernity: 

An Introduction, (Athens: Indiktos Publications, 2007), 69 ff. [in Greek]. 
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examples of which are Fourvi^re s school in Lyons and the publi¬ 
cation of the patristic works series “Sources Chretiennes” by its 
preeminent collaborators^), the liturgical renewal movement,the 
reconnection of the Bible with the liturgy,^"* as well as the Church’s 
and theology’s social commitment, are only some of the aspects of 
western theology’s attempt at liberation and self-critique, which 
were connected with the so-called “nouvelle theologie”^^ move¬ 
ment, without which the Orthodox movement for the “return to 
the Fathers” would probably have been impossible.^ 

3. Concerned as it was with the very serious matter of freeing itself 
from western influence and “returning to the Fathers”—dealing, 
in other words, with issues of self-understanding and identity— 
Orthodox theology, with a few exceptions, was basically absent 
from the major theological discussions of the 20th century and had 
almost no influence in setting the theological agenda. Dialectical 
theology, existential and hermeneutical theology, the theology of 
history and culture, the theology of secularization and modernity, 
the “nouvelle theologie,” contextual theologies, the theology of 
hope and political theology, liberation theology, black theology, 
feminist theology, ecumenical theology, the theology of mission, 
the theology of religions and otherness—this whole revolution that 
occurred in the theological work of the 20th century barely touched 
Orthodox theology. Rather, during this period. Orthodox theology 
was concerned with its own “internal” problems; escaping “western 

22 For the history of this editorial attempt, cf. Et. Fouilloux, La collection «Sources 
Chritiennes».£diterlesPhresderEgliseauXXesikle{?2ccis: Cerf, 1995). 

23 On this point, cf. Dom Olivier Rousseau, Histoire du mouvement liturgique (Paris, 
1945 ); B. E. Koenker, The Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman Catholic Church 
(Chicago, 1954) ; H. J. Stawley, The Liturgical Movement (Oxford, 1954). Cf. the 
special issue of the journal La Maison Dieu 25 (1951) with the tide: “Avenir et ris- 
ques du renouveau liturgique.” 

24 Cf. especially the classic work of J. Danidou, Bible et liturgie. La thiologie biblique des 
sacrements et des fetes ddpres lesperes de lEglise, 2nd ed. (Paris; Cerf, 1958). 

25 For an informative update on all these trends, cf. R. Gibellini, La teologia del XX 
secolo, 4th ed. (Brescia: Editrice Qucriniana, 1999). 

26 For an exhaustive analysis of the questions raised above, cf. P. Kalaitzidis, Hellenicity 
and Anti-westemism in the Greek Theological Generation of the 60*s, op cit, especially 
40-58 [in Greek]. 
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influence” had become one of its priorities. These theological trends, 
with the exception perhaps of ecumenical theology, the theology of 
mission, and the movement for patristic and liturgical renewal, do 
not appear to have been influenced by Orthodoxy, despite the fact 
that important Orthodox theologians actively participated in the 
ecumenical movement from its inception.^^ Orthodox theology’s 
silence and absence from the contemporary theological discussions 
does not seem to have gone unnoticed by modern western theolo¬ 
gians, who have not failed to point out Orthodoxy’s inability to be 
expressed in contemporary terms and its continued invocation of 
the authority of the Fathers and of tradition.^* 

4. Judging from the results, it can hardly be denied that the 
“return to the Fathers” has contributed decisively—and nega¬ 
tively—to the polarization between East and West, to Orthodoxy’s 
total rejection of the West, and to the cultivation and consolidation 
of an anti-Western and anti-ecumenical spirit. In referring to anti- 
westernism, we do not at all mean the perfectly legitimate criticisms 
of the West and its deviations from the tradition of the undivided 
Church, nor the practice of pointing out the differences in a calm 
and collected way, nor the illustration of the West’s problems and 
impasses. We refer, rather, to that simplified “straw man,” to that 
one-sided, inaccurate, and vituperative criticism, which sees in the 
West only errors, heresies, betrayals, and alterations to Christianity 
(while at the same time praising the East for its fidelity to tradi¬ 
tion), and which, going beyond the historical facts, restages real¬ 
ity by continuing to read the relationship between East and West 
as a relationship of constant confrontation, conflict, and division, 
thus erasing ten centuries of common Christian life and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal commimion, and forgetting that the catholicity of the Church 
entails both East and West. 


27 It is noteworthy that not even one Orthodox theologian is mentioned in the volumi¬ 
nous classic work of R, Gibellini, La teologia delXXsecolo, op cit. 

28 H. Kiing, Theology for the Third Millennium, An Ecumenical View, tr. Peter Heinegg 
(New York: Doubleday, 1988), 57-59. 
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Here we run into a major paradox, which is worth stopping to 
analyze. Fr Georges Florovsky, who was the main proponent of the 
“return to the Fathers,” and the most important theologian both 
within this movement and within Otthodoxy as a whole during the 
20th century, was reared not only on patristic literature, hymnol- 
ogy, and even the Bible, but also by the great works of contempo¬ 
rary western theology, which he took into consideration or with 
which he was in constant dialogue (A. von Harnack, K. Barth, E. 
Brunner, Y. Congar, H. de Lubac, L. Bouyer, E. L. Mascal, R. Bult- 
mann, A. Nygren, J. A. Moehler, E. Mersch, P. Batiffol, G. L. Pres¬ 
tige, G. Kittel, E. Gilson, J. Lebreton, P. Tillich, et al). Moreover, 
Florovsky never adopted the idea of a polarization between East 
and West; he utilized the Latin Fathers, such as Augustine, in his 
ecclesiological works; he wrote many of his classic studies for an 
ecumenical audience or as an Orthodox contribution to ecumeni¬ 
cal meetings; and, above all, he was always quick to maintain that 
the catholicity of the Church could not only not exist with only the 
West, but also that it could not exist with only the East, and that 
catholicity requires both lungs of the Church, western and east¬ 
ern, like Siamese twins.^^ However, as we already noted above, the 
movement for a “return to the Fathers” was significantly influenced 
by the participation and the work of other theologians (Lossky, 
Staniloae, Popovic, et al), while the positions and the general theo¬ 
logical line of thought which ultimately prevailed was, in many 
places, at odds with Florovsky’s positions, such as, most notably, an 
intense anti-westernism and anti-ecumenism. The Fathers and their 
theology were often seen as the unique characteristic and exclusive 
property of the East—thus blatantly ignoring the Christian West’s 
important contributions in rediscovering the Fathers—while more 
than a few times patristic theology was used to wage an outdated 

29 Cf. G. Florovsky, “The Legacy and the Task of Orthodox Theology,” Anglican Theo¬ 
logical Review, 31 (1949): 65-71; idem, “Some Contributors to 20th century Ecu¬ 
menical Thought,” Ecumenism IL A Historical Approach, vol. 14 of Collected Works 
of G. Florovsky (Belmont, MA: Nordland, 1989), 209-10; G, Florovsky, “Ways of 
Russian Theology,” in Aspects of Church History, vol. 4 of Collected Works of Georges 
Florovsky (Belmont, MA: Nordland, 989), 202-4. 
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and illogical invective against the West. Thus Orthodoxy was seen 
as having the wealth and authenticity of the Fathers’ thought, a 
rich liturgical experience, and mystical theology, while the spiritu¬ 
ally emaciated West lacked all these things and instead was content 
with scholasticism and pietism, theological rationalism, and legal¬ 
ism. As a result, younger Orthodox theologians, particularly in 
traditionally Orthodox coimtries, learned not only the interpre¬ 
tive schema of an orthodox East versus a heretical West, but it 
also became commonplace to contrast, in a self-satisfied way, the 
better version which is Orthodoxy (with the Cappadocian Fathers, 
Maximus the Confessor, so-called “mystical” theology, St Gregory 
Palamas, the Russian theology of the Diaspora, etc.) with the infe¬ 
rior version represented by the West (with its scholastic theology, 
Thomas Aquinas, the Holy Inquisition, a theology of legalism and 
pietism, etc.). This is how the modern West remains understood 
today in many Orthodox countries. Despite the significant prog¬ 
ress that has taken place in the fields of patristic studies, the theol¬ 
ogy of the local church, and eucharistic ecclesiology, the West is 
still seen through this distorted lens for reasons of convenience and 
simphcity or, more simply, from ignorance. This climate has abet¬ 
ted in depriving the newer Orthodox theological generation of the 
right and the possibility of becoming familiar and interacting with 
the fundamental works of western theology, which remain, for the 
most part, untranslated or unknown in the Orthodox world. We 
have thus forgotten how much Russian Diaspora theology, as well 
as the “return to the Fathers” movement itself, owes to the West;^® 
the Orthodox theology of the second half of the 20th century has 
lost, in other words, its sense of history and interaction.^* 


30 The neo'patristic schools ascent over the theology of the Russian school after the 
1930s and 1940s, was aided by, among others, western converts to Orthodoxy who 
shared its passion for the liturgical, ascetical and mystical traditions of the Fathers; cf. 
R Valliere, Modem Russian Theology. Bukharev, Soloviev, Bulgakov. Orthodox Theol¬ 
ogy in a New Key, op cit, 5,6. 

31 Cf. P. Kalaitzidis, Hellenicity and Anti-westemism in the Greek Theological Genera¬ 
tion of the 60's, op cit, especially 54,48 [in Greek]. 
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The case of the other great theologian of the neo-patristic 
movement and of the “return to the Fathers,” the more conserva¬ 
tive and “traditional” Vladimir Lossky, is even more complicated 
with regard to the issue of anti-westernism. The work of this great 
Orthodox theologian of the Russian Diaspora, and particularly his 
classic work The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church^^ (which, 
apart from the impact it had in the West and on western theolo¬ 
gians, was particularly influential among younger Orthodox theo¬ 
logians on the issue of mysticism, and inspired a renewed interest in 
the Areopagite corpus and Palamism, especially among the Greeks 
and other Eastern Orthodox), was in constant dialogue with the 
western Christian tradition, and, in fact, was inspired, in a positive 
and fruitful way, by the movement for a patristic revival which was 
taking place at that time within the Roman Catholic Church, as 
Meyendorff notes: 

This book was a response to an urgent need: French Catholi¬ 
cism was undergoing a period of patristic and liturgical redis¬ 
covery, which spread to other European countries, particularly 
Germany, after the war. Lossky was the Orthodox voice that 
sought a meeting with this movement, presenting the chal¬ 
lenging riches of Eastern Orthodoxy to the West.^^ 

But as Kristina Stockl notes in her study: 

Lossky, despite his rejection of the philosophical and theo¬ 
logical language that determined much of the Slavophile and 
Eurasian antagonizing against the West, was himself frequendy 
accentuating the difference between the East and the West on 
doctrinal grounds. Lossky seems to have been careful not to 
derive political or cultural claims from this distinction, but 
some of his disciples, for example Christos Yannaras, did in 
fact fall into bold statements of cultural and political nature. 
Lossky s work contains all elements that have made the recep¬ 
tion of contemporary Orthodoxy in the East and in the West 

32 V. Lossky, Essai sur la Theologie Mystique de VEglise d*Orient (Paris: Aubier, 1944). 
English translation: The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (London: James 
Clark, 1957). 

33 J. MeyendorfF, “Lossky, le militant,” Contacts^ no. 106 (1979): 208-9. 
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both fruitful and problematic, that have allowed for the inter¬ 
pretation that there is something new under-way in Orthodox 
thought, and for the dismissive opinion that it is all a well- 
rehearsed repetition of Orthodox exceptionalism and Slavo¬ 
phile thought.^ 

What is beyond doubt, however, is the fact that both the Russian 
theology of the Diaspora and other theological movements for 
renewal in other Orthodox countries flourished and developed in an 
environment of dialogue with the West, and not in an environment 
of zealotry and Orthodox introversion. And so, as strange or even 
scandalous as it may seem to some, it was the meeting and dialogue 
with the West that led to the renaissance of Orthodox theology 
in the 20th century and to its release from its “Babylonian captiv¬ 
ity” to western scholastic and pietistic theology. The opportunities 
and fruitful challenges posed to the Orthodox by the ecumenical 
dialogue ultimately led Orthodox theology out of its parochial 
introversion and its insular self-sufficiency, and contributed deci¬ 
sively to the emergence of the great forms of the theology of the 
Diaspora, and to the original syntheses of Greek-speaking theology, 
such as the theology of the person.^^ Orthodox fundamentalism— 
which very often thrives in monastic or pro-monastic environ¬ 
ments, and which considers anti-westernism and anti-ecumenism 
as constitutive elements of the Orthodox self-consciousness and as 
the most defining characteristics of patristic theology—obscures 
and obstinately refuses to accept these truths. 

5. In spite of the theological interests of Florovsky and other 
Orthodox theologians who followed him (e.g., the Incarnation, the 
historicity of theology and the openness of history, the contextual- 
ization of the word of Gospel, the catholicity of the Church, which 

34 Kristina Stockl, Community after Totalitarianism, op cit, 101. Cf. P. Kalaitzidis, HeT 
lenicity andAnti-westemism in the Greek Theological Generation of the 60s, op cit, 51, 
530-35 [in Greek]. 

35 Cf. J. D. Zizioulas, “Ortodossia,” in Enciclopedia del Novecento, Instituto dell’ En- 
ciclopedia Italiana, vol. V, (Roma, 1981), 6. Cf also, P. Kalaitzidis, Hellenicity and 
Anti-westemism in the Greek Theological Generation of the 60s, op cit, especially 47 
[in Greek]. 
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includes both East and West, etc.), and their lasting concern for a 
creative and rejuvenating engagement with the spirit of the Fathers, 
i.e., for a neo-patristic synthesis and renaissance, we must admit that 
the “return to the Fathers” and “Christian Hellenism,” as a proposal 
for a theological agenda, is basically a conservative choice, inasmuch 
as they ultimately refer more to theology’s past than to the present 
and the future. And while this theological movement’s intention is 
to push Orthodoxy out of its inertia and into a dialogue with the 
contemporary world on the basis of the neo-patristic synthesis, the 
movement itself is essentially absent from the theological agenda 
that establishes the broader historical context of this dialogue, viz. 
modernity and late modernity. We should, of course, remember 
that, for primarily historical reasons, the Orthodox world did not 
organically participate in the phenomenon of modernity. It did 
not experience the Renaissance, the Reformation, or the Counter- 
Reformation, religious wars or the Enlightenment, the French or 
the Industrial revolution, the rise of the subject, human rights, or 
the religiously neutral nation-state. What has been recognized as 
the core of modernity seems to have remained alien to Orthodoxy, 
which continues to be suspicious of modernity. This uncertainty 
helps explain Orthodoxy’s difficulty in commimicating with the 
contemporary (post-) modern world, and it raises at the same time 
the question of whether or not Orthodox Christianity and (neo) 
patristic theology came to an end before modernity. 

Indeed, if we consider the precedent of the Roman Catholic 
Church, we will see that scholastic philosophy and theology—when 
it was reinstated in the second half of the nineteenth century with 
Neo-Thomism at the forefront—was meant to be, among other 
things, a defense against the challenges that modernity posed to the 
inflexible theological establishment of the Roman Catholic Church 
at that time; therefore, mutatis mutandis, the crucial question in the 
present context is the following: has not the celebrated “return to 
the Fathers,” as it has been understood and applied by several Ortho¬ 
dox theologians, served also as a bulwark against modernity and the 
challenges it posed, in spite of itself and contrary to its declared 
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aim of renewal? Has it not thus hindered both the word of God 
in its incarnation and revelation within each particular social and 
cultural context, and the development, within Orthodox theology, 
of hermeneutics, biblical and historical research, systematic theol¬ 
ogy, anthropological and feminist studies, and political, liberation, 
and ecvunenical theology? Has it not contributed in its own way to 
making the entire Orthodox ecclesial life a prisoner to pre-modem 
stractures and practices and to a conservative mentality? 

In any case, modernity and post-modernity (or late modernity) 
and the framework they provide constitute the broader histori¬ 
cal, social, and cultural environment within which the Orthodox 
Church is called to live and carry out its mission; it is here that the 
Church is called upon time and time again to incarnate the Chris¬ 
tian truth about God, the world and humanity. Certainly, modem 
Orthodox theology, inspired mainly by the spirit of the Fathers, 
reformulated during the 20th century an admirable theology of the 
Incarnation, of “assiuning flesh.” However, its position on a series 
of issues revolving, essentially, around aspects of the modernist 
phenomenon, but also the core of its ecclesial self-understanding, 
has often left this otherwise remarkable theology of Incarnation 
in abeyance and socially inert. Such issues include human rights, 
the secularization of politics and institutions, the desacralization 
of politics and ethnicity, the overturning of estabhshed social hier¬ 
archies in the name of a fairer society, the aflirmation of love and 
corporeality and the spiritual function of sexuality, the position of 
women, social and cultural anachronisms, and so forth. The typi¬ 
cal Orthodox approach to such issues, sadly, confirms yet again the 
view that Orthodox people content themselves with theory, and 
make no progress or fall tragically short when it comes to practice; 
that we prefer to “contemplate” and “observe” rather than to act, 
forgetting or side-stepping the fundamentally antinomic and anti- 
conventional character of the ecclesial event and setding down in 
the safe confines of “tradition” and customs handed down from 
the past, and the comfort of the traditional society which, in the 
minds of many, is by its very nature identical to “Tradition” itself. 
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Yet theology at least ought to be incarnate, to remind us constantly 
of the antinomic and idoloclastic character of the ecclesial event, 
but also to commit itself to the consequences and repercussions of 
the theology of the Incarnation.^^ 

The Need for a New Incarnation of the Word and the Challenges 
of Contextual Theologies 

If every text always has a “con-text,” and if we agree that the specific 
and determinant context of patristic theology was the then- 
dominant Greek philosophy and culture, then we must seriously 
and honestly consider whether we are facing today the same context, 
and if we are living and creating in the framework of the same type 
of culture, or if we are feeing the challenges of a post-hellenic and 
consequendy post-patristic era.^^ And if we do, the next crucial 
question is whether the duty and the task of theology is to defend 
or to preserve a certain era, a certain culture, a certain language, or, 
on the contrary, to serve the truth of the Gospel and the people 
of God in every time, in every space, and through every culture or 
language. Because there is no such thing as a universal theology in 
abstract, a kind of ahistorical, unaltered, and timeless tradition and 
monolithic conception; theology occurs only in specific historical 
and cultural contexts and in response to specific questions and 
challenges. Accordingly, contextual theology refers to both a way 

36 Cf. P. Kaiaitzidis, Orthodoxy and Modernity: An Introduction, op dt, 100-101,104- 
5 [in Greek]. It is worth noting that the questions raised above with regard to the 
Orthodox Church and modernity were discussed, considered, and researched as part 
of the program at the Volos Academy for Theological Studies of the Holy Metropo¬ 
lis of Demetrias (Volos, Greece) in the 2001-2002 academic year. The conference 
texts and presentations were compiled and published by Indiktos Publications, Ath¬ 
ens, in 2007 [in Greek]. In addition, the St John of Damascus Institute of Theology 
at the University of Balamand in Lebanon organized an international symposium 
on “Thinking Modernity: Towards a Reconfiguration of the Relationship between 
Orthodox Theology and Modern Culture” on 3-5 December 2007, in conjunction 
with the Chair of Orthodox Theology at the Centre for Religious Studies of the Uni¬ 
versity of Munster in Germany. The volume of the proceedings from this Symposium 
is under publication. 

37 I make use in the present paragraph of elements of the analysis taken from my book 
Orthodoxy and Modernity: An Introduction, op cit, 105-7,109 [in Greek]. 
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of understanding the theological project and a methodological 
framework for “doing theology.” It is evident that the above analysis 
presupposes an approach, at once constructive and critical, of 
contextual theology. While it can sometimes go too far, contextual 
theology highlights the close link between the text and its context, 
and reminds us that we cannot do theology in a purely intellectual 
or academic way, abstracted from time, history, and the socio¬ 
cultural context, from pastoral needs and from the myriad different 
forms of human culture and theological expression.^* 

Therefore, theology, as the prophetic voice and expression of 
the Church’s self-understanding, must function in reference to the 
antinomic and dual-natured character of the Church. Just as the 
Church is not of this world, so theology aims at expressing a charis¬ 
matic experience and a transcendent reality, over and above words, 
concepts, or names. Just as the Church lives and goes forth into 
the world, so theology seeks dialogue and communication with 
the historical present in every age, adopting the language, the flesh 
and the thought-world of each particular era, of the historical and 
cultural present at any given time. Theology is not coextensive with 
history and cannot be identified with history; but neither can it 
function in the absence of history and, more importandy, it cannot 

38 For a constructive and critical contextual theology approach by Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians, cf. N. Nissiotis, “Ecclesial Theology in Context,” in Song Choan-Seng (ed.), 
Doing Theology Today (Madras: Christian Literature Society, 1976), 101-24; E. 
Clapsis, “The Challenge of Contextual Theologies,” in Orthodoxy in Conversation. 
Orthodox Ecumenical Engagements (Geneva/Brookline, MA: WCC Publications/ 
Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 2000), 165-72; Bishop Hilarion Alfeyev, “The Patristic 
Heritage and Modernity,” in Orthodox Witness Today (Geneva: WCC Publications, 
2006), especially 152-65; P. Vassiliadis, “Orthodoxy and Contextual Theology,” in 
Lex Orandi, Studies in Liturgical Theology, 1st ed. (Thessaloniki, 1994), 139-56 [in 
Greek], Some interesting presentations on the topic were given at the international 
symposium held in 1992 in Thessaloniki, Greece, by the University of Thessaloniki 
School of Theology, in conjunction with the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, on the 
role of Orthodox theology in the ecumenical movement and dialogue between “clas¬ 
sical” and “contextual” theologies. The texts of the speeches from the conference 
were published in the Greek theological review Kath* Odon, no. 4 (January-April 
1993) [in Greek], and a French-language report appeared in edition no. 173 (De¬ 
cember 1992) of the Service Orthodoxe dePresse (SOP), 7. 
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keep ignoring the lessons of history. Without this process of uncon¬ 
fused osmosis and reception of the world and of history, without 
this gesture of dialogue, moving towards the world and “witness¬ 
ing” to it, neither the Church nor theology can exist, nor can Gods 
revelation, since the Church does not exist for itself but for the 
world and for the benefit of the world: “for the life of the world.”^^ 
After all, Gods Revelation has always taken place within creation 
and history,'*® not in some unhistorical, timeless universe unrelated 
to the world. As the late theologian Panagiotis Nellas, founder of 
the well-known Greek theological journal Synaxis, noted propheti¬ 
cally more than twenty years ago: 

... it is not possible today to have a true Revelation of God 
without employing as the material for that revelation today s 
social, cultural, scientific, and other realities. It is impossible 
for God to motivate, to move man unless He comes into 
contact with our particular, historical flesh; it is not possible 
for Him to save man, unless He transfigures our life.'*' 

Expanding on this line of thought, we might add therefore that 
a fleshless theology which refuses to converse with the wider 
social and cultural realities of its time is inconceivable, whether 
it is dealing with modernity, post-modernity, or late modernity. 
A theology that does not take to itself the “flesh” of its time is 
equally inconceivable—just as it is inconceivable for the Church 
to be insular, refusing to be drawn out of itself to meet the world 
and history, to evangelize and transform it. Thus, the Church and 
its theology cannot move forward in the world while ignoring or 
devaluing the world that surrounds them, simply because this world 
is not “Christian,” because it is not as they would like it or the 
sort of world that would suit them. Similarly, the Church and its 
theology cannot motivate and move the people of today, the people 
of modernity and late modernity, as long as the modem world 

39 Cf.Jn6:51. 

40 Sec N. Matsoukas, Dogmatic and Creedal Theology, vol. II (Thessaloniki: Pournaras 
Publications, 1985), 58 [in Greek]. 

41 P. Nellas, “The Light of the Word: Theological Perspectives on Overcoming the Cri¬ 
sis in the Teaching of Religious Education,” Synaxis, issue 14 (1985): 101 [in Greek]. 
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continues to be scorned and disparaged by the Church, neglected 
as revelatory material and flesh to be assumed. 

It is imperative, then, for Orthodox theology to examine the 
possibility of devising, through the Holy Spirit, new terms and new 
names (“to coin new names,” in the words of St Gregory the Theolo¬ 
gian), correlated to today s needs and challenges, just as the need for 
a new incarnation of the Word and the eternal truth of the Gospel 
is also urgendy necessary. A theology of repetition, a theology that 
is satisfied simply with a “return to the sources,” or that relies on 
the “return to the Fathers” and the neo-patristic synthesis, carmot, 
by definition, respond to this need and the manifold challenges of 
the post-modern pluralistic world. What is therefore required is 
not a repetition and a perpetuation of the denial and the reticence 
often adopted by the Orthodox in their stance towards modernity 
and pluralism, but a creative encounter and a serious theological 
dialogue with whatever challenges modernity and post-modernity 
pose, a “re-orientation [of modernity] from inside,” to use the fine 
expression of His Beatitude Patriarch Ignatius IV of Antioch."*^ Will 
the Orthodox Church be faithful to a renewed theanthropism and 
an authentic theology of Incarnation, and, inspired by the vision 
and the experience of the Resurrection, internalize the tradition, 
the boldness, and the mind of the Fathers and the grand theological 
syntheses that they worked out, mainly in the East? Will it enter 
into dialogue and even attempt (why not?) a new synthesis with 
the best in modernity, actualizing the encounter between East and 
West that we have been hearing about for decades ? 

The Eschatological Understanding of Tradition 

From an Orthodox point of view, the key to addressing the 
above topics and to answering all these questions can be foimd 
in eschatology.'*^ Eschatology introduces an element of active 

42 Ignatius IV, Patriarch of Antioch and all the East, Orthodoxy and the Issues of Our 
Time, translated from Arabic by S. O’Sullivan (Balamand: Publications of the Uni¬ 
versity of Balamand, 2006), 222-24. 

43 I make use in the present section of elements of the analysis taken from the books: 
P. Kalaitzidis (ed.). Church and Eschatology, Volos Academy for Theological Studies 
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expectation accompanied by the dimension of the future and the 
renewing breeze of the Spirit, dimensions so definitive for the life and 
theology of the Church and yet so lacking today. For in response to the 
challenge of globalization, cosmopolitanism and internationalism, 
today the wind of traditionalism and fundamentalism is once again 
blowing violently through the life and theology of the Church. 
Whereas fundamentalism is a flight into the past of pre-modemity 
and involves turning back the course of history, eschatology is an 
active and demanding expectation of the coming Kingdom of God, 
the new world which we await; as such, it feeds into a dynamic 
commitment to the present, an affirmation and openness to the future 
of the Kingdom in which the fullness and identity of the Church is 
to be found. In other words, the Church does not derive its substance 
principally from what it is, but rather firom what it will become in 
the future, in the eschatological time which, since the Resurrection 
of Christ and the coming of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, has already 
begim to illuminate and influence the present and history. 

In the light of eschatology, even the Tradition of the Church itself 
acquires a new meaning and a different dimension, an optimistic 
and hopeful perspective. In this perspective. Tradition is not identi¬ 
fied with habits, customs, traditions, ideas, or in general with histor¬ 
ical inertia and stagnation, but with a person, Jesus Christ, the Lord 
of glory who is coming. As Saint Cyprian of Carthage reminds us, 
“The Lord said: I am the Truth. He did not say: I am the custom.”^ 
Tradition does not relate chiefly to the past; or to put it differ- 
endy, it is not bound by the patterns of the past, by events that have 
already happened. Strange as it may sound, in the authentic eccle- 
sial perspective. Tradition is orientated toward the future. It comes 
principally and primarily firom the future of the Kingdom of God, 
from the One who is coming, from what has yet to be fully revealed 
and made manifest, firom what Gods love and His plan is prepar¬ 
ing for us, for the salvation of the world and man. So the cschato- 

Winter Program 2000-01 (Athens: Kastaniotis Publications, 2003) [in Greek]; 

P. Kalaitzidis, Orthodoxy and Modernity: An Introduction, op cit, 163-78 [in Greek]. 
44 Saint Cyprian of Carthage, Sententiae episcoporum, 87,30. 
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logical understanding of Tradition appears as the counterpart to the 
Pauline definition of i^th: “Faith is the assurance of things hoped 
for, the conviction of things not seen,”^^ or as the analogue of the 
eschatological “memory of the future” as this is experienced in the 
Anaphora Prayer at the Divine Liturgy: “Remembering therefore 
this saving commandment and all that has been brought about for 
our sake: the Cross, the Tomb, the Resurrection on the third day, 
the ascent into heaven, the sitting at the right hand and the glori¬ 
ous Second Coming^ And this because, according to the scholia on 
the Areopagitic writings attributed to St Maximus the Confessor 
(though this is actually a passage that scholarship now ascribes to 
John of Scythopolis), the entire Divine Liturgy represents not some 
eternal heavenly archetypes or some reality in the realm of ideas, 
but the eschatological Kingdom which is to come, a reality of the 
future where the truth of things and of symbols is to be found."*^ 
Therefore, just as it is the last things that give being to the first 
things, and eschatology that gives being to protology, similarly it 
is the Kingdom of God—the fullness of life and of truth which 
will come to completion and be fully revealed at the Eschaton— 
that defines and gives meaning to the Tradition of the Church. The 
future is therefore the cause and not the effect of the past, since, 
according to Metropolitan John Zizioulas: 

The world was created for the eschatological Christ who will 
come at the Eschaton as the union of the created and the uncre¬ 
ated. The Church experiences this, according to St Maximus, 
in the Holy Eucharist: there, what will be at the Eschaton 
happens now in reality, the future becomes the cause of the 
present. In the Holy Eucharist, we travel backwards in time; 
from the future to the present and the past.'*^ 

45 Heb 11:1. Cf. Rom 8:24. Cf. also the entire context of Heb 11. 

46 Maximus the Confessor (John of Scythopolis), Scholia on On the Ecclesiastical Hi¬ 
erarchy, PG 4,137 CD. On the attribution of this passage to John of Scythopolis, 
see P. Rorem and J. C. Lamoreaux, John of Scythopolis and the Dionysian Corpus: 
Annotating the Areopagite (Oxford: Clarendon Press / New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1998), 174. 

47 Metropolitan John (Zizioulas) of Pergamon, “The Church and the Eschaton,” in P. 
Kalaitzidis (ed.), Church and Eschatology, op cit, 42 [in Greek]. 
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Or, to recall the apt words of the late Greek theologian Nikos 
Nissiotis: 

So the Tradition of Orthodoxy [...] is not history but witness; 
it is not the fully accomplished fact of past centuries, but the 
summons to fulfill it in the future [...] Tradition as under¬ 
stood from this Beginning is the “new,” that which irrupts into 
the world in order to make all things new once and for all in 
Christ, and then continuously in the Holy Spirit through the 
Church."^ 

In the words of Fr Georges Florovsky himself, the initiator of the 
famous “return to the Fathers” and of the “neo-patristic synthesis”: 

Thus “tradition” in the Church is not merely the continuity of 
human memory, or the permanence of rites and habits. Ulti¬ 
mately, “tradition” is the continuity of divine assistance, the 
abiding presence of the Holy Spirit. The Church is not bound 
by “the letter.” She is constantly moved forth by “the spirit.” 

The same Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, which “spake through 
the Prophets” which guided the Aposdes, which illumined 
the Evangelists, is still abiding in the Church, and guides her 
into the fuller understanding of the divine truth, from glory 
to glory.^^ 

Looked at from this angle, then. Tradition is not the letter that kills, 
a nostalgic repetition or uncritical acceptance or continuation of the 
past, but a creative continuity in the Holy Spirit and an openness 
to the future, to the new world of the Kingdom of God, which we 
actively await. Seen in this light, it seems that the patristic tradition 
with its various expressions acquires another meaning and another 
perspective, inasmuch as it, in turn, is judged and investigated in 
light of the Eschaton and the coming Kingdom of God, while the 
celebrated “return to the Fathers” is a mile-marker in a dynamic 
journey of the broader renewal, in the Holy Spirit, of Orthodox 

48 N. Nissiotis, “Orthodoxy, Tradition and Renewal. The Problem of Cultural Rela¬ 
tions between Orthodoxy and Hellenism in the Future,” in Orthodoxy, Tradition and 
Renewal (Athens: Analogio/Efthyni, 2001), 93-94 [in Greek]. 

49 G. Florovsky, “Patristic Theology and the Ethos of the Orthodox Church,” op cit, 
15-16 
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theology, a renewal that is not yet complete. And “Christian 
Hellenism” is a type or paradigm of the Church’s relationship to 
the world and not an “eternal category of Christian existence,” or an 
unalterable and timeless paragon. 

By Way of Conclusion 

Of course, the crucial and decisive question that naturally arises 
from all of the above is if it is possible for there to be an Orthodox 
theology and tradition that is not patristic; if it is possible, in 
other words, for us to speak within Orthodoxy of a “post-patristic 
theology” (in both the temporal and normative sense of the term). 
In the words of Professor Petros Vassiliadis: 

Modern Orthodox theology has now reached, in our times, 
a critical and decisive crossroads in its historical develop¬ 
ment. For the Orthodox, the 20th century was essentially a 
period of redefining its self-consciousness through a process 
of re-discovering the power of the “patristic” tradition. 
Having discovered the quintessence of its uniqueness in its 
“liturgical”—i.e., its ecclesiological, Trinitarian, pneumato- 
logical, iconological, cosmological, and above all eschatologi¬ 
cal—dimension, it is now called to take the next step, i.e., to 
dare to go beyond the traditional “patristic” theology, precisely 
as the patristic tradition essentially went beyond the primitive 
Christian tradition, and as the primitive Christian tradition 
went beyond the Judeo-Christian one. Of course, this does 
not mean abandoning the spirit or even the style of the patris¬ 
tic era, nor does it involve the rejection of the contemporary 
Greek philosophical categories of thought that they adopted, 
but rather it means dynamically transcending them. Indeed, 
this is the legacy of the great Fathers of the Church.^® 

Another crucial question that arises is whether or not the neo- 
patristic synthesis and the movement “back to the Fathers” succeeded. 
To this question the Russian Archbishop o^ Volokolamsk Hilarion 
Alfeyev responds, without hesitation, in the negative, citing, among 

50 P. Vassiliadis, Interpretation of the Gospels (Thessaloniki: Pournaras Publications, 
1990), 7 [in Greek]. 
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other things, one objective difficulty that would not permit a positive 
outcome from the endeavor that Florovsky championed: 

In the 20th century the time for such a synthesis had not 
yet come. It may yet be achieved if we do not abandon the 
way outlined by the theologians of the 20th century. [...] But 
another qualitative leap forward is needed in order to build 
the neo-patristic synthesis upon this foundation, a leap that 
we, who have entered the 21st century, can make. It is neces¬ 
sary to find a new approach to the fathers, one which would 
allow us to sec the patristic herit^e more comprehensively. 

I am deeply convinced that fundamental and indispensable 
element of such a new approach should be the logically consis¬ 
tent use of the contextual method of patristic reading.^' 

But the problem with Alfeyev s approach is that while he is critical 
of “defensive” or “protective Orthodoxy,” and the subsequent 
romantic/ahistorical view of patristic theology,^^ and while he goes 
so far as to establish an analogy between the Greek fathers’ use of 
ancient philosophy on the one hand, and modern ecclesial theology’s 
use of existentialist philosophy on the other hand,*^ he nevertheless 
seems, in the same text, to hold on to an idealistic view of patristic 

51 Bishop Hilarion Alfeyev, Orthodox Witness Today (Geneva: WCC Publications, 
2006), 153. On the use of the contextual method, cf. further in the same book, p. 
157: “I believe that solutions may be sought precisely in the consistent use of the 
principle of the contextual reading of sources, which presumes the capacity of theo¬ 
logians to examine other traditions with the desire to understand rather than to dc- 
noimce or humiliate them.” Inevitably the acceptance of a contextual reading of the 
Fathers goes together with the non-identification of holy Tradition with Hellenism/ 
Byzantinism, since the former includes, besides the Byzantine, Latin, Syriac, Russian, 
and other traditions (154-57). 

52 Bishop Hilarion Alfeyev, Orthodox Witness Today, op cit, 146-47. 

53 Bishop Hilarion Alfeyev, Orthodox Witness Today, op cit, 158: “Like ancient philoso¬ 
phy in the time of Clement of Alexandria and of Origen, so existentialist philosophy 
may serve—and for many has already served—as a pedagogue’ towards Christ. Exis¬ 
tentialism can be ecclesialized in the way that ancient philosophy was ecclesialized by 
the Greek fathers in the 3rd and 4th centuries. Moreover, the conceptual language 
of existentialism, which doubtless is closer to persons today than that of the ancient 
philosophy employed by the Greek fathers, may be used, if not for the formation of 
a neo-patristic synthesis,’ then at least for the interpretation of its main elements in 
the language of our contemporaries.” 
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thought and its relevance to modernity and'current issues, as when 
he declares: “The works of the fathers never lose their relevance, 
since they deal with questions to which the answers are decisive for 
the present and future of humanity;”^ and this happens because, 

the confession of a “patristic feith” not only implies the study 
of patristic writings and the attempt to bring the legacy of the 
fathers to life, but also the beUef that our era is no less patris¬ 
tic than any other. The “golden age” inaugurated by Christ, 
the apostles and the early fathers endures in the works of the 
church fathers of our days.^^ 

If the Orthodox theology of the last few decades was inspired 
and renewed by the call to “return to the Fathers” and its libera¬ 
tion from the captivity of academicism and scholastic theology— 
without, however, ever managing to avoid its identification with the 
caricature of traditionalism, patristic archaeology, and confessional 
entrenchment—today, in the globalized, post-modern pluralis¬ 
tic world, there is a clear and imperative need for a breath of fresh 
air, for the overcoming of a certain provincialism and complacent 
introversion within Orthodox theology, for an openness to the 
eciunenicity of Christianity, to the challenge of religious otherness, 
and the catholicity of human thought. Theology’s prophetic func¬ 
tion calls it to continually transcend itself, to continually transform 
and renew every kind of established expressibn and creation—even 
those inherited from patristic thought—to make a new leap similar 
or perhaps even greater than what Greek patristic thought needed 
to make in relation to primitive Christian thought. Is it, perhaps, 
time for us to realize that fidelity to the patristic tradition, the “We, 
following the holy Fathers,” does not meaq simply the continua¬ 
tion, the update, or even the reinterpretation of this tradition, but 
rather—following the precedent set by the leaps made by primi¬ 
tive Christianity and the Fathers—the transcendence of patristic 

54 Bishop Hilarion Alfeyev, Orthodox Witness Today, op cit, 170. Cf. also his statement: 
“The counsels of the fathers, I believe, are for more uhiversal than the fundamental 
postulates of Freudianism and apply to people living in the most diverse cultural and 
temporal contexts” (170). 

55 Bishop Hilarion Alfeyev, Orthodox Witness Today, op cit, 148. 
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thought when and where it is needed? The “return to the Fathers” 
was conceived during the 20th century as a “paradigm shift” for 
Orthodox theology. The question is whether we are now confiront- 
ing—or if we should confront—a new “paradigm shift” for Ortho¬ 
dox theology today. To do justice to this extremely important and 
complex question, however, we will need another paper; here, I 
have only been able to lay out some preliminary considerations.^^ 
Faithful to this spirit, we have not attempted to ignore or bypass 
patristic thought, but to bring it into dialogue with the difficult and 
provocative questions posed by modernity and late modernity. I 
believe that the Holy Spirit continues to give us its fruits, and on this 
basis I believe Orthodox theology today has to attempt to articulate 
a theological approach to questions that patristic thought did not— 
or could not—have raised. By doing this I hope to open a new way 
for modern Orthodox theology, which combines fidelity to tradition 
with renewal and ixmovation, boasting in the Lord about the posi¬ 
tive things that Orthodox theology has offered up to this time, but 
also including an element of self-criticism and openness to the future. 
Primarily, however, I advocate a free space for open-minded dialogue, 
where all views can be expressed and considered, with respect for 
the diversity of “the other,” who is an icon of the Other par excel¬ 
lence, God. By publishing my views on the issue of the “return to 
the Fathers" and on the need for a Modem Orthodox Theology in the 
hospitable columns of Vladimir’s Theological ^arterly, I don’t 
claim any kind of infallibility, and this is why discussion and criticism 
are perhaps the most fertile way for me to continue this process.^^ 

56 I will explain myself more on the issue of a post-patristic theology on the occasion 
of the forthcoming international conference on: “Neo-patristic Synthesis or Post- 
patristic Theology: Can Orthodox Theology be Contextual?” which will be held 
between the 3rd and the 6th of June 2010 in Volos (Greece). This conference is orga¬ 
nized by the Volos Academy for Theological Studies in collaboration with the Chair 
of Orthodox Theology at the Centre of Religious Studies (CRS) of the University of 
Munster (Germany), the Orthodox Christian Studies Program of Fordham Univer¬ 
sity (USA) and the Romanian Institute for Inter-Orthodox, Inter-Confessional and 
Inter-Religious Studies (INTER, Romania). 

57 I would like to warmly thank my colleague Nikos Asproulis, MA, for his gracious 
help during the preparation of the final version of this paper. 
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“Her That Is No Bride”; 

St Thecla and the Relationship between 
Sex, Gender, and Office 

David J. Dunn 

The purpose of this paper is to introduce the figure of St Thecla into 
a conversation about the ordination of women to the priesthood. 
Her place in this conversation is elucidated best by juxtaposing her 
to Fr Thomas Hopko s updated contribution to the revised edition 
of Women and the Priesthood. The point of his chapter is to argue 
that the priesthood is a “masculine ministry.” Although Hopko says 
it is a historical argument, it seems to depend upon a theological 
claim, namely that since Jesus is the Husband of the Bride (the 
church), then something is needed to make him eschatologically 
present under the conditions of the fallen world.* That something 
is the male presbyter/bishop, who is the “sacramental presence and 
image of Christ in the Church.”^ The logic of this claim seems to 
be pretty straightforward. Christ is male/masculine. The Church 
is female/feminine. Therefore, a man is needed to establish a kind 
of iconic link between Christ and his Bride. Hopko is quick to add 
that men are not better than women, which is plain to see firom the 
fact that a priest cannot make the Head present without the equally 
necessary presence of the female body.^ Nevertheless, he insists, 

1 See Fr Thomas Hopko, “Presbyter/Bishop: A Masculine Ministry,” in Women and 
the Priesthood, ed. Thomas Hopko (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1999), 139,154-57. 
This article definitely updates his, admittedly tentative, first attempt to wrestle with 
this issue theologically back in 1975. In that article he mentions Thecla by name. In 
the 1999 revision he only mentions women who are equal to the aposdes, but he 
probably has her in mind. See “On the Male Character of Christian Priesthood,” 
SVTQ19 (1975): 141,147-73. See also Hopko s Foreword to Women and the Priest- 
hood, 2. 

2 Ibid., 154. 

3 Ibid., 157-58. 
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only a male priest “sacramentally actualizes the headship of Jesus 
himself.”'* 

There is a way in which Hopkos theological argument actually 
undermines itself, but, before getting to that point, some prelimi¬ 
nary problems must be addressed. The most obvious problem with 
his argument, and the one that the figure of St Thecla best addresses, 
is the ambiguous way he talks about a masculine ministry and a male 
priest. It is not clear if he means sex or gender, but he seems to use 
both terms interchangeably. This paper will not respond to Hopko s 
argument at the level of gender theory (indeed, I lack the expertise 
to do that), which means that the complicated interrelationship 
between sex and gender as such will not really be discussed.^ Instead, 
because it is unclear whether and when Hopko is talking about 

4 Ibid., 157. 

5 Serene Jones offers a precise and accessible introduction to this difference in Feminist 
Theory and Christian Theology: Cartographies of Grace, Guides to Theological Inquiry 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 2000), 22-48. In the chapter referenced Jones sets up a basic 
opposition between essentialism, which posits an ideal and universal womans nature, 
and constructivism, which repudiates the notion that women have a stable nature. Thus, 
something of a “range” is established, with a stable sex at one end and culturally deter- 
mm&A gender at another. Essentialists will maintain that most of the terms we associate 
with women—nature, intuition, private, reproduction, object, body, and so on—are 
natural. Constructivists will say that these terms are simply the result of human per¬ 
formances in a given culture. Women are seen as intuitive, nurturing, etc., because they 
play a role in a culture that operates according to gender binaries (where men would 
be logical and detached). Some, like Judith Buder, actually maintain that even sexual 
and reproductive roles are culturally determined, thus rejecting the idea of anything 
like a stable and universal feminine. Personally, I am inclined to be somewhere in the 
middle, mostly because I find myself unable to reduce what seem to me to be obvious 
biological differences to the functions of culture. I am also unable to deny a growing 
body of research that suggests that even some personality differences between men and 
women may be biological, such as the early object-orientedness of boys and subject- 
orientedness of girls. That being said, we should also recognize that whatever biological 
differences there may be, they are reinforced by a culture that operates according to 
certain gender binaries. Grandparents buy litde girls dolls and litde boys trucks. Baby 
girls wear princess pull-ups, and baby boys wear Spiderman ones. That being said, once 
again, this paper will not get into the essentialist-constnictivist debate. It will simply 
recognize that there are biological differences between men and women, but there are 
also cultural differences. Biological differences apply to sex. Cultural differences apply, 
more or less, to gender. In this paper, unless otherwise indicated, the term masculine/ 
feminine will refer to gender, whereas male/female or man/woman will refer to sex. 
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gender or sex, a two-pronged approach will be needed. I intend to 
expose the error in Fr Hopko s claim that the priesthood is a mascu- 
line/male ministry by turning to the life of St Theda. I will show 
how she demonstrates (1) that gender is not limited by sex, and (2) 
that the sacramentality of the church is not tied to biology (is not 
contingent upon the priest being male). 

Because this is a controversial topic, I should make two clarifying 
points. The first is that in this essay I am not arguing^r the ordina¬ 
tion of women as much as I am trying to restart a conversation about 
it.^ I have chosen to make Fr Hopko my interlocutor because, as far 
as I can determine, most “official” debate about the topic seems to 
have stalled somewhere around his argument (despite his recogni¬ 
tion that this issue has yet to be decided).^ Fr Hopkos admirable 
efforts to make his theology accessible to a lay audience may be why 
I tend to hear some version of his argument against womens ordi¬ 
nation repeated in conversations I have with clergy and laity alike. 
Therefore, dealing with this one article is a simple way of dispensing 
with many derivations of his position.® 

6 SVTQjiGccndy published an article by the late Elizabeth Behr-Sigel, “The Ordination 
of Women: A Point of Contention in Ecumenical Dialogue,” SVTQ^A^:\ (2004): 
49“66. One of the main points she raised in that article was that discussion on the 
topic of the ordination of women seems to have stalled among Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians. She appears to have been correct. Except for the revised edition of Women and 
the Priesthood, the only article I could find from SVTQ^^trai had anything remotely 
to do with the ordination of women was printed fifteen years prior to Behr-Sigels 
article. See “Conclusions on the Interorthodox Consultation on The Place of the 
Woman in the Orthodox Church and the Question of the Ordination of Women,” 
ibid., 4 (1989): 392-406. See also Behr-Sigel, The Ministry of Women in the Church, 
trans. Steven Bigham (Rendondo Beach, CA: Oakwood, 1991). There are a num¬ 
ber of other excellent contributions to this debate in a special issue of the Anglican 
Theological Review. Sec Kyriaki Karidoyanes FitzGerald, “The Eve-Mary Typology 
and Women in the Orthodox Church: Reconsidering Rhodes, Anglican Theological 
Review 84:3 (2002): 627-44; Kalliope A. Bourdara, “The Ordination of Women 
in the Eyes of an Orthodox Woman,” ibid., 681-88; and especially Anastasios Kal- 
lis, “Presidency at the Eucharist in the Context of the Theology of Icons: Questions 
about the Ecclesial Representation of Christ by the Priesthood,” ibid., 713-29. 

7 Thomas Hopko, “The Debate Continues—1998,” in Women and the Priesthood, ed. 
Thomas Hopko (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1999), 256. 

8 For instance, an Internet search turned up the following article by Fr Alister Ander- 
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Unlike Fr Hopkos chapter, the development of my thesis (that 
'Ihecla shows gender to be transmutable, and that ecclesial sacra¬ 
mentality is not tied to sex) will bracket historical considerations. I 
am concerned with Theda the saint, the person we venerate, whose 
life is recorded in Acts of Paul and Ihecla (Alh). Nevertheless, for 
a number of practical reasons, in the first section I must take up and 
discredit a line of historical research that finds in her a precedent 
for the ordination of women. Along with helping to erase any suspi¬ 
cion that I am arguing^r the ordination of women to the priest¬ 
hood, dealing with a line of historical scholarship will also keep my 
constructive sections from veering off into too many “rabbit trails” 
by doing some necessary source and redaction criticism ahead of 
time. Furthermore, as important as Theda is in Orthodox piety, I 
have not encountered Orthodox theologians who address this line 
of research, so the first section also serves as a “lit review” for the 
reader unfamiliar with Theda’s ongoing role in feminist theological 
and historical scholarship. It also helps demonstrate what I think 
is the fimitlessness of attempting to base an argument either for or 
against women’s ordination on a historical precedent, by exposing 
some prejudices that stand behind and influence our readings of 
the historical data. My actual constructive argument begins in the 
second section. By turning to an exegesis of the sacred record of this 
saint’s life in theATh, and focusing on the way that her spiritual jour¬ 
ney requires her to transcend particularly oppressive aspects of her 
gender, I will argue that Theda demonstrates that it is possible for a 
member of the female sex to become more masculine. In the third 
section I offer theological commentary on this exegesis and deal 
with possible feminist theological criticisms by turning to the work 
of Sarah Coakley on the relationship between spiritual and gender 
transformations. The purpose of the second and third sections is to 
demonstrate that even if we concede the point that the priesthood 

son, “The Orthodox Priest: An Ikon of Christ,*" http://www.antiochian.org/midwest/ 
Articles/ The_Orthodox_Priest__An_Ikon_Of_Christ.htmy accessed 10 August 2007. 
The argument is a simple syllogism (if Christ was male, and the priest is an icon of 
Christ, then the priest must be male), and seems to depend somewhat on Fr Hopko s 
theology. 
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is a “masculine” ministry, this does not preclude women from being 
priests. Despite the use of certain gender stereotypes to make that 
case, Theda demonstrates that they are empty categories. Finally, if 
Hopkos argument does not apply to gender, then the only thing left 
to argue is that the sacramentahty of the church is actualized by the 
sex of the priest. This biological remainder is the result of Hopkos 
ambiguous terminology, so the condusion will have to stand apart 
somewhat from the rest of the paper (it deals with the second part 
of the above thesis). Sacramental efficacy cannot depend upon the 
sex of the priest, a point I argue by turning to Theda’s self-baptism. 
I show how it collapses into utter contradiction if it is not thought 
from within the framework of the sacramental theology of Augus¬ 
tine of Hippo, which ultimately demonstrates the failure of any 
attempt to ground the sacramental nature of the church in an iconic 
link between the male priest and the male Christ. 

St Theda and the Searchfor a Historical Precedentfor Women's 
Ordination 

Over 25 years ago a group of scholars began trying to uncover 
a lost tradition of charismatic female clerics—usually called 
widows —standing behind the AJh.^ I will summarize their claims 
in chronological order and critique them more or less topically. 
This format will keep me from being overly repetitive, since many 
of the problems I identify are interdependent and overlap between 
thinkers. 

Searching for Lost Widows: Davies, MacDonald, and Davis 
Stevan L. Davies first proposed that the AJh emerged from a 
community of chaste women. He thinks it was probably written by 
a woman as an apology for a group that was feeling pressured by an 
increasingly domineering patriarchy.*® He emphasizes the alleged 

9 These scholars do not always limit their remarks to Theda. For the sake of simplicity, 
I shall unify their various designations {Acts of Paid, Acts of the Apostles, Acts of Paul 
and Theda, etc.) by referring only to the ^2^. 

10 Susanna Elm has also claimed that such communities existed, and have been lost for¬ 
ever to history. See Virgins of God: The Making of Asceticism in Late Antiquity (New 
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antagonism between male and female characters to support his 
claim, noting that within the narrative women are heroines while 
men tend to be villains. A few examples stand out: Davies draws 
the reader s attention to Thedas first trial, where he says both Paul 
and Christ abandon her at her moment of greatest need. Later, 
when an official named Alexander wants to rape Theda, Paul, her 
protector, denies knowing her and then disappears (he makes a 
brief reappearance at the end of the narrative). Davies concludes 
that this antagonism reflects the context of the source community, 
which must have been a semi-monastic order of chaste women who 
saw their own brand of charismatic authority waning in the face of 
a new, powerful patriarchal authority (represented in the figures of 
Paul, Jesus, and Alexander)." 

Dennis R. MacDonald has expanded Daviess research to 
advance the hypothesis that the pseudonymous Pastoral Epistles are 
actually canonical propaganda designed to decimate the widows’ 
ranks by limiting their pool of potential recruits to elderly women 
without families. He says that is why, for instance, younger women 
are encouraged to marry. Thus, the Pastorals are the ideological 
converse to the oral tradition that preceded the written ATh. They 
are, he says, the result of some nefarious undertaking by a person 
who wanted to prop up his own “true” version of the Pauline tradi¬ 
tion against the “profane and old wives’ fables” told by these rogue 
women." That the oral tradition eventually became a written docu¬ 
ment, he says, indicates the conflict continued into the second 
century, an idea he finds confirmed in the letters of Ignatius and 
Polycarp (both of whom dismissed the widows’ authority in their 
writings)." 

York: Oxford University Press, 1994), esp. 25-59. 

11 See Stevan L. Davies, The Revolt of the Widows: The Social World ofthe Apocryphal 
Acts (Carbondale, IL: Southern Illinois University Press, 1980), esp. 50-69. 

12 lTim4:7,KJV. 

13 He says that both bishops admonish widows to submit to the bishops authority, 
which su^ests that the widows were prone to ignore it. However, MacDonald mis¬ 
represents both sources. Polycarp does not say anything about the widows submit¬ 
ting to the bishop, although he does reiterate the teachings of 1 Tim, that widows 
are to be “discreet in their faith... praying unceasingly on behalf of all.” See Polycarp, 
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MacDonalds long-dormant research was recently revised by 
Stephen J. Davis, who accepted many of his findings. The focus 
of his research is on the self-perception of women in a patriarchal 
society. Although Davis accepts TertuUian’s claim that the AJh 
was penned by a presbyter somewhere in Asia Minor, he sees no 
reason why women could not have been major contributors to the 
oral traditions that preceded the written version.^'* Anthropological 
research shows that women in misogynist societies often tell stories 
to maintain bonds of mutual social support necessary to survive in a 
hostile environment. Therefore, he says, it is likely that the commu¬ 
nity of widows posited by Davies and MacDonald would have done 
the same.*^ 

Historical Speculation and Specious Ar^ment in Davies, 
MacDonald, and Davis 

Davis is probably a more careful researcher than Davies and 
MacDonald. Many of the problems in his argument seem to derive 
from his reliance upon Davies and MacDonald. Therefore, the most 
prudent course would be to dispense with the first two thinkers 
before dealing very briefly with the last. The first two authors tend 
to make the same mistakes: they are selective with their evidence 
and make larger claims than it should allow. 

This selectivity is at work in Davies s belief that the AJh depicts 
men as villains and women as heroines, especially since he does not 
seriously consider Thedas mother. Someone who calls for her 

The Letter ofSaint Poly carp, Bishop of Smyrna, to the Philippians, in Early Christian 
Fathers, ed. Cyril C. Richardson (New York: Touchstone, 1996), 4. The example 
of Ignatius of Antioch is hardly conclusive since he tells everyone to submit to the 
bishops authority. See Dennis Ronald MacDonald, The Legend and the Apostle: The 
Battle for Paul in the Story and Canon (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1983), 54-77. 

14 See Tertullian, On Baptism, 17. 

15 Stephen J. Davis, The Cult ofSaint Theda: A Tradition of Womens Piety in Late An- 
tiquity, Oxford Early Christian Studies, ed. Gillian Clark and Andrew Louth (New 
York; Oxford University Press, 2001), 13ff. 

16 lam dependent upon Ester Yue L. Ng for many of these points of critique. She has 
analyzed much of the scholarly research on this topic in her article, *^Acts of Paul 
and Theda. Womens Stories and Precedent,” The Journal of Theological Studies 55:1 
(April 2004): 1-29.1 shall take up some of her more constructive contribution to 
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own daughter s execution is obviously a villain. Also, while there is 
no contesting that Paul is not in Iconium when Theda needs him, 
Davies failed to mention that he was ejected from the city. Like¬ 
wise, Christ might have disappeared from the arena, but this was 
right before he secured her miraculous escape. It would seem, then, 
that the relationships between male and female characters are not as 
“black and white” as Davies lets on; men in the story are not as bad 
as they look. Of course, Paul s response to Alexander is still vexing, 
but it can be explained when we turn to the composition of the ATh 
in a moment. 

MacDonald also displays a highly selective reading of his 
evidence when, to make his case, he has to say more about these 
rogue widows than the Pastorals (a strange tactic for their author to 
employ if he wants to decimate their ranks). Although the author of 
those episdes bars younger women from being admitted to the rolls 
of widows and encourages them to get married, MacDonald elects 
to explain this fact by psychologizing the text rather than looking 
for a more straightforward answer. It seems that the widows were in 
a relationship of mutual support with the church, but this support 
was probably not equivalent (since the author says they were a 
burden).*^ More widows meant a greater drain on the resources 
of the community, so keeping younger women and women with¬ 
out families off the rolls made good financial sense. MacDonald, 
however, has tried to “read between the lines” to find the true 
motives of a two-thousand-year-old dead man (whose name we 
do not even know). Furthermore, his hypothesis is based upon the 
putative existence of an oral tradition, a body of work that by defi¬ 
nition is not available for anyone’s scrutiny, not even MacDonald’s. 
This is clearly an instance of argumentum ad ignorantiam, where 
the lack of solid evidence pretends to be evidence (probably falling 
under a narrative of ecclesiastical repression). 


this line of research below. 

17 1 Tim 5:16 (KJV) reads, “If any man or woman that believeth have widows, let them 

relieve them, and let not the church be charged; that it may relieve them that are 
widows indeed.” 
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Esther Yue L. Ng has taken a two-pronged approach to critiqu¬ 
ing such ideas as those above and developing her own constructive 
alternative. She begins by taking a close look at the testimony of 
TertuUian. In On Baptism he says he is aware that some advocate 
for female baptizers on the basis of Theda’s example.^* Then, this 
master polemicist, who never shied away from ad hominem argu¬ 
ments, adds in passing that the ATh was penned by an over-zealous 
presbyter from Asia Minor. Ng concludes on this basis that, at a 
minimum, TertuUian did not know that groups of widows were the 
true authors of the document, but she is inclined toward a more 
likely explanation: TertuUian said nothing about these widows 
because, if they existed at all, they did not write the ATh. Ng then 
turns to the contents of the text itself If an oral tradition preceded 
the written one, she says, it could not have come from before the 
second century, because the text makes chastity necessary for salva¬ 
tion, something no first century author did. This means that even if 
MacDonald is right about an oral predecessor to ^tATh, it can teU 
us nothing about the source community, because the oral tradition 
would have had to undergo significant theological revision between 
the first and the second centuries.*^ This leaves MacDonald and 
Davis, who assume his thesis, with the onerous task of demonstrat¬ 
ing that a gospel of chastity was being preached in the late first 
century, and explaining why the author of the Pastorals does not 
mention this “hot button issue.” 

Wilhelm Schneemelcher has also remarked on the paucity of 
evidence for the existence of a “liberated women’s movement in the 
Church of the 2nd century,” caUing the claims of these three authors 
“modern fancy.”^® His hypothesis about the source of the ATh is 
also more subtle than Ng’s. Both agree that the presbyter from Asia 
Minor wrote the text, but Schneemelcher reminds us that at the 

18 SttTtttvXiizn, On Baptism, V7, 

19 Ng, “Precedent?,” 15-16,17-19,24. 

20 Wilhelm Schneemelcher does not mention the above authors by name, but instead 
refers collectively to their research. See his Introduction to “Acts of Paul,” in New 
Testament Apocrypha, vol. 2, trans. R. McL. Wilson, ed. Wilhelm Schneemelcher 
(Louisville: Westminster/ John Knox, 1992), 222. 
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time authors were always also redactors. This leads him to propose 
that the presbyter probably gathered material about Theda and 
wrote Paul into the story.^^ The advantage of this hypothesis is that 
it allows for an oral tradition behind ^cAJh, while respecting the 
fact that the editorial process makes accessing that material (and 
any information about its authors) nearly impossible. So even if 
Davis is correct in his belief that the ATh reflects the experience 
of women in a patriarchal society, any attempt to offer a compre¬ 
hensive picture of that experience would be hopelessly speculative. 
Schneemelcher s hypothesis also puts the last nail in the coffin of 
Daviess argument by explaining the sudden disappearance of Paul 
in Antioch. Such lacunae are not uncommon when multiple narra¬ 
tives are blended together.^ If the presbyter had added Paul, then 
he would have had to remove him at key moments in the plot (like 
Thedas arrest and attempted executions) in order to let her adven¬ 
tures continue. Thus, Paul’s apparent apathy toward Theda may 
result from the incompetence of a male redactor, not a deliberate 
campaign by a group of rogue widows. 

One cannot help but wonder if Davies, MacDonald, and Davis 
did not read the AJh with the intention of finding a lost commu¬ 
nity of charismatic women. Ideological bias like that tends to be 
the best explanation when scholars are selective with their evidence. 
(Projects like theirs should give us all pause to reflect upon Albert 
Schweitzer’s famous well.) Nevertheless, any criticism of their 
findings must be mitigated by a fair amount of sympathy for their 
intentions. Their arguments are persuasive because Theda can look 
a little like a feminist to modern readers. Nevertheless, the errone¬ 
ous assumptions and speculative conclusions of these three authors 
cannot be ignored. 

Of course, it is not as if Orthodox theologians opposed to the 
ordination of women do not smuggle theological commitments in 
with arguments that are putatively historical. One common way of 

21 Ibid., 234-35. 

22 The disappearance of Paul in the A7h is similar to the disappearance of the crowd in 
John 8:9 and their sudden reappearance in John 8:12. 
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opposing the ordination of women to the priesthood is simply to 
invoke the long and venerable tradition of the Orthodox Church. 
Fr Hopko does just that, adding that if the Church has always held 
this position, there must be a good theological reason for it. He 
quite righdy, I think, repudiates the notion that Orthodoxy refuses 
the pastoral office to women because of institutionalized misogyny, 
saying, “This [practice] can hardly be attributed ... to evil or igno¬ 
rance.” But then he goes on to add, “It appears much more likely 
that there must be good reasons why only certain men may serve as 
bishops and priests in Orthodox churches,”^^ The problem is that 
this kind of question-be^ng is about the same as that of the three 
authors mentioned above, only backwards. It is not self-evident that 
long-standing practice means there is a good reason for it. After all, 
there was once a time when menstruating women did not commune 
(some still don’t). By Hopko’s logic, one could simply argue that 
there must have been a good reason for menstruating women to 
avoid communion. Therefore, they should still avoid it. In this case 
the theologian knows the answer before she asks the question. She 
must simply show how the answer is right. Obviously such an argu¬ 
ment carries no weight when there is no blood taboo. The fact that 
practice can change at all demonstrates that theological assump¬ 
tions hide behind statements of historical fact. As the assumptions 
change, so does the practice. 

The assumption informing Hopko’s fallacy appears to be that 
gender and sex are the same thing; they are fixed categories. Women 
will always be feminine. Men will always be masculine. End of 
story. The remainder of this paper complicates such neat binaries 
in a couple of ways. The next two sections will deal specifically with 
Theda’s gender. The first is an exegesis of St Theda’s life in the AJh 
that shows how her spiritual transformation is also a passage out of 
some aspects of her femininity, which in the next section I argue 
demonstrates the fluid nature of such binaries in the first place. 
The upshot of this argiunent is this: to call one thing masculine 
and another feminine is meaningless at the level of gender, because 

23 Hopko, “Masculine Ministry,” 139-41. 
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gender is transmutable within a single sex. Of course, that still leaves 
a biological remainder. Hopko could clarify his argument to say 
that what he means is sex, not gender. In that case, the final section 
will consider in what way Ihecla also shows sacramental efficacy to 
transcend biology. 

Chastity, Confession, and Baptism: The Path of Theda’s 
Apostleship 

St Thedas irregular self-baptism is the apex of a transformation 
that is not only spiritual. She also transcends many aspects of her 
gender. But her baptism is built upon two prior stages that must 
be discussed. The unique characteristics and spiritual gifts of each 
stage will be mentioned, with emphasis placed upon aspects of her 
transformations that counter stereotypes associated with her gender. 
First, Theda goes from being a cloistered fiancee to a chaste convert, a 
transformation characterized by the social nonconformity expected 
of someone who has exchanged the values of her family and society 
for those of Christ. This stage is Thedas catechumenate, and with 
it she receives the ability to stand firm under the persecution such 
commitments inevitably bring. When she is delivered firom her first 
trial, she becomes a confessor. This second stage is characterized 
by itinerant tutelage to Paul and a newfound boldness in the face 
of her persecutors. Here, Thedas nonconformist commitments 
take a more active form; she “finds her voice.” Baptism marks her 
final transformation from a confessor to an apostle. She continues 
her itinerancy, but this time on her own terms and with her own 
followers. Like Paul, she receives the gift of apostleship, and the 
ability to teach the gospel to others.^^ 

The First Transformation; From Fiancie to Catechumen 
Theda, the secluded fiancee and matrons daughter, becomes a chaste 
catechumen when the preaching of Paul drifts into her bedroom 
window. This transformation practically opens the narrative. No 

24 I will use the term “apostle** in the sense in which it appears in the Didache, to indi¬ 
cate not an office but an itinerant teacher. 
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reason is given for it; she is simply convinced by the Aposdes 
preaching. The content of Pauls sermons appears to extol virginity 
by conflating the pure of heart with the pure of flesh (in a play on 
the Beatitudes). “Blessed are the continent,” Paul says, “for to them 
God will speak.”^^ Although the reasons for her conversion to this 
gospel of chastity are unclear, its significance cannot be understated. 
Chastity is the main point of antagonism in the story, especially this 
first part. Unlike in other martyrologies, Theda is not sentenced 
to death for refusing to sacrifice to the emperor. She is tried and 
convicted for the crime of refusing to marry. Likewise, Paul is not 
expelled from Iconium for preaching against idolatry, but because 
his gospel of chastity threatens to undo the fabric of society. There 
is some suggestion that chastity maintains Theda’s link to God by 
preserving her ritual purity,^^ but the more important aspect of 
chastity is its social deviancy.^^ It is the co mm itment that identifies 
Theda as a dangerous radical. 

Calvin Roetzel has shown that chastity was indeed a form of 
social protest stemming from Christian apocalypticism. Pagans 
found this to be an especially irritating Christian idiosyncrasy, 
because the refusal to reproduce was an affront to the empire by 

25 Hiis gospel makes chastity necessary for salvation. During an exchange between The¬ 
das rejected fiance (Thamyris) and two heretic Christians (Demas and Hermogenes) 
it is revealed that Paul taught that, “[Tjhere is no resurrection for you, except ye re¬ 
main chaste and do not defile the flesh, but keep it pure.” When Paul is on trial before 
the governor of Iconium he sums up his gospel by saying, “The living God... has sent 
me since he desires the salvation of men, that I may draw them away from corruption 
and impurity, all pleasure and death.” St^New Testament Apocrypha, vol. 2, trans. R. 
McL. Wilson, ed. Wilhelm Schneemelcher (Louisville: Westminster/ John Knox, 
mi\ATh, 5-6,12,17. 

26 Throughout the narrative there is a sense that Thedas miraculous powers come from 
the fact that she is chaste, which makes sense if chastity is necessary for salvation. 
Thus, when she learns that she is to be tested in the arena at Antioch, Theda asks 
“that she might remain pure until she was to fight the wild beasts,” 27 (emphasis 
mine). Likewise, after a wealthy matron named Tryphaena protects Theda from rape 
by keeping her in her home, Theda weeps and says, “Lord God, in whom I trust... 
reward thou Tryphaena, who had compassion upon thy handmaid, and because she 
preserved me pure,"* 32 (emphasis mine). 

27 Theda is questioned by the governor not for being a Christian, but for refusing to 
marry Thamyris “according to the law of the Iconians.” AJh, 20-21. 
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refusing of ones duty to provide Rome with a steady stream of citi¬ 
zens and soldiers. Such denial could be seen as passive treason, a tacit 
claim that Rome was nearing its end.^® TheATh expresses (and exag¬ 
gerates) the social ramifications of such nonconformist Christian 
commitments, in which case Theda is condemned not simply for 
spurning her fiance, but for refusing to fulfill her duty to fiunily and 
empire. The climactic moment in this part of the narrative comes 
when her own mother no longer recognizes her as a daughter, but 
as one who has failed in this duty. Operating under a paradigm that 
thinks of women as reproductive property, her mother can only cry 
out, “Burn the lawless one! Burn her that is no bride in the midst of 
the theatre, that all the women who have been taught by this man 
[Paul] may be afraid!”^’ 

In the eyes of her mother, if Theda will not be a bride, she will 
not be at all. This is the beginning of her gender transformation, 
even though its effects are not clearly visible until the second stage 
(below). Her commitment to chastity is also the abandonment of 
one aspect of her femininity, namely the tendency of women at 
the time to identify themselves principally by their roles as daugh¬ 
ters, brides, and mothers. When Theda abandons her identity as a 
daughter and bride-to-be, she discovers previously untapped spiri¬ 
tual resources. At this stage those resources manifest in the form 
of a supernatural resolve. Theda rejects her fiancee to be embraced 
by Christ, who gives her the fortitude to make a good (but silent) 
confession at her first trial.^® 

28 See Calvin J. Roetzel, “Sex and the Single God,” in Text and Artifact in the Religions of 
Mediterranean Antiquity: Essays in Honour of Peter Richardson, Studies in Christian¬ 
ity and Judaism, 9, Ed. Stephen G. Wilson and Michel Desjardins (Canada: Cana¬ 
dian Corporation for Studies in Religion, 2000), 23If. The charges laid against Pauls 
preaching in the Alh have to do with corrupting the young and the women of the 
city. Thamyris, who leads the mob that arrests Paul, cries out, *^Thou hast destroyed the 
city of the Iconians, and my betrothed, so that she will not have me ” The crowd also 
joins in, saying, “Away with the sorcerer! For he has corrupted all our wives.” Women 
appear to have been the main converts to this gospel of chastity, AJh, 15 (emphasis 
mine). 

29 ATh,l^. 

30 Theda enters the arena in a panic, looking for reassurance from her teacher. She 
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Second Transformation: From Catechumen to Confessor 
Thedas resolve at her trial in Iconium is also the passageway to 
her second spiritual transformation, when she goes from being a 
catechumen to a confessor.^* At this stage in her journey she begins 
to display a newfound boldness appropriate to her status. Although 
a supernatural resolve manifests itself in Iconium, the reader never 
hears Theda speak to anybody but herself. This silence should 
come as no surprise, since she had been raised to define herself as a 
reproducer, gleaning her identity principally from her relationship 
to her mother and eventually her husband. It is only natural that 
such a person would have difficulty finding her own voice. 

Thedas newfound boldness emerges in Antioch when an offi¬ 
cial named Alexander assaults her in the open street. Because his 
status would have allowed him to act with impunity, he would not 
have expected to meet much resistance when raping a stranger to 
the city, a woman without a man to account for her. This could be 
why the intensity of Thedas resistance shocked him. She does not 
silendy submit or passively resist his assault. Instead, she turns the 
hmniliation normally felt by rape victims back onto her attacker. 
We hear Theda cry out in a public way for the first time when she 
offers a statement that is both a cry of self-defense and a kind of 
public witness. She says, “Force not the stranger, force not the hand¬ 
maid of God!” Theda acquiesces to the fact that she has nobody to 
defend her or come to her rescue, but she also names her unseen 


searches the crowd “as a lamb in the wilderness looks about for the shepherd,” but 
Paul is nowhere to be found. So Christ appears in Pauline form to put Theda at 
ease. Her reaction to her vision is a little ambiguous, because after she sees Christ 
she says, “As if I were not able to endure, Paul has come to look after me.” This could 
imply that Theda took offense at Paul s presence, but in that case Theda would be 
contradicting herself. After all, she was the one who had been frantically searching 
the crowd for Paul in the first place. So the safest assumption is that Theda is reassur¬ 
ing herself She is simply telling herself that Paul was there just in case she could not 
endure the trial on her own. Her vision certainly brought her some comfort, because 
once she saw Christ/Paul, she did not take her eyes off him until he vanished from 
her sight. 21. 

31 The ordo salutis in the ^2^ appears to be inverted. Baptism does not initiate Thedas 
spiritual journey, but completes it. 
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protector when she calls herself the “handmaid of God.” This 
witness is concluded by an act of overt defiance against her attacker 
and the misogynistic authority that back him. After summing up 
her reasons for being in Antioch, Theda makes Alexander a “laugh¬ 
ingstock” before his public. She attacks him by tearing the robes 
from his body, throwing the crown from his head, and leaving 
him half-naked and humiliated.^^ This act is more than a personal 
offense to an important Antiochene, but it is an attack on the very 
power structures that authorize his violence against her. Alexander s 
robes and his crown are signs of his legal untouchability. Attacking 
these symbols would be tantamount to “spitting on the flag.” It is 
to attack what they signify—the partial, self-serving power of the 
state, vested in a male authority figure who misused it to further 
his own violent passions. In this way, the societal nonconformity of 
her commitment to chastity has merged with the stridency of the 
public witness expected of a confessor. 

The intensity of her witness is a spiritual change in Theda, but 
it is also concurrent with a gender transformation. Because we 
are dealing with the subject of rape in this episode, just how it is a 
gender transformation needs to be qualified. To propose that Theda 
transcends passivity runs the risk of implying its converse, that it is 
somehow unfeminine to attack ones attacker. It can also imply that 
sexual aggression is masculine. The point to be made here invokes 
these stereotypes without supporting them. Inasmuch as passiv¬ 
ity would have been (and still is) associated with the feminine in 
Theda’s society, her active resistance to Alexander’s assault shows 
that she has grown out of this aspect of her gender. She has become 
more masculine. The fact that this analysis is limited to such rigid 
associations as active-masculine and passive-feminine is part of the 
problem, because these stereotypes need not be identified with 
these genders. If the feminine implies passivity, submissiveness, or 
timidity, then without ceasing to be a woman, Theda has become 
much less feminine. 


32 AJh,lG. 
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Final Transformation: From Confessor to Apostle 
Theda’s final transformation takes place in the arena (again), where 
she is ultimately presented with the opportunity to fulfill the desire 
she expressed after her first trial—to receive the waters of baptism. 
Baptism will transform Theda into an apostle (in the Didaches sense 
of the term). She will become a traveling teacher of the gospel. Of 
course, there is a difference between the apostolic gift and apostolic 
office. Theda possesses the first without the second, but her baptism 
makes her like Paul in every way that matters. That is what her title 
designates, after all. She is equal to the aposdes in dignity of her 
status and in the nature of her gift without being one of the twelve.^^ 
Because her baptism makes her the recipient of this gift, the context 
of this event and its function within the narrative must be examined 
before turning to the nature of her apostolic ministry. 

Theda’s baptism is not a new beginning. It is not a break with her 
past or an act of conversion. It simply continues and amplifies the spir¬ 
itual trajectory established in the prior st^es. Theda early expressed 
a desire to dress as a man and live the life of an itinerant preacher, 
but Paul required that she further prove herself^ In Antioch, facing 
certain death yet again, with no one to baptize her, she seems to take 
matters into her own hands; but, in fact, the placement ofher baptism 
in the narrative indicates that, knowingly or not, she prophetically 
discerned the opportunity and need for her self-baptism. 

Theda does not baptize herself as soon as she steps into the arena. 
She does not even notice the pool of water that will later become 
her font. Only after resisting an onslaught of wild beasts does she lift 
her hands in prayer to God and realize, “Now is the time for me to 
wash.”^^ The placement of the baptism at the end of the prayer indi- 

33 There is, of course, a difference between the apostolic gift and the apostolic office. 
Theda possesses the first but not the second. 

34 Paul s response echoes some of the concerns of the Pastorals. Hearing Theda’s offer to don 

the garb of a man and follow him, Paul says, “The Season is unfavourable, and thou art 
comdy. May no other temptation come upon thee, worse than the first, and thou endure 
not and play the coward!” 25. Although it is not entirely clear, the indication seems 

to be that temptations against chastity are at least as great as temptations to apostasy. 

35 A7h,34. 
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cates prophetic insight—a kind of “kairotic” discernment—^which 
is confirmed by what happens next. The seals that threatened her are 
struck by lightning a split second before her feet touch the water, a 
fiery cloud descends upon her to protect her modesty, all the other 
dangers in the arena are put to rest, and the governor is forced to 
set her free. It seems strange to think that such an irregular baptism 
would meet with divine approval if it were not divinely initiated. 

Evidence for such divine initiation can also be found in the way 
that a rite emerges out of an otherwise spontaneous act. Thedas 
nudity is one allusion to an ancient baptismal ceremony. The seals 
in the water and the wild animals she meets probably represent 
the demons that were exorcised prior to immersion.^® The chorus 
of women who had been following Theda since she was arrested 
anoints her by throwing perfumes and flowers into the arena. 
These perfrimes put the rest of the beasts to sleep, and the fire that 
surrounds her when she rises from the water makes her impervious 
to the rest of the dangers she encounters, in the same way that the 
Holy Unction applied to the newly baptized was thought to seal 
their new lives in Christ and make it difficult for them to be influ¬ 
enced by the demonic.^^ By protecting her modesty, the cloud of 
fire that appears around her acts like the new garments the baptized 
received. Theda later gets new clothes from the governor as well.^* 


36 Such symbols arc not uncommon in martyrologies. For instance, the martyr Perpet- 
uas visions of the dragon and the Egyptian are meant to inform the reader that the 
real battle she will have in the arena is with the devil. Rome and the beasts unleashed 
against her are merely the devils proxy. See The Passion of the Holy Martyrs Perpetua 
and FelicitaSj 1.3, III.2. TertuUian also spoke of demons that lurked about in watery 
places. See On Baptism, 5. 

37 ATh, 35. Much of our information for the belief that baptism and unction warded off 
demonic influence comes from places other than Africa. For instance, Cyril of Jerusa¬ 
lem uses military metaphors to describe the sacrament of unction that comprises the 
armor of God. See Catechetical Lectures 1\ A. TertuUian does not use such metaphors. 
He focuses instead on the way that unction and the laying on of hands bestow the 
Holy Spirit and fit the newly baptized to serve the church. But it stands to reason that 
the demons frightened by the angel hovering over the waters would also be scared of 
the Holy Spirit coming to rest upon the baptized. Sec On Baptism 5,7,8,20. 

38 ATh, 3^. 
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It is not insignificant that this rite takes place in the arena, the true 
center of Roman power, revealing both its injustice and impotence 
before Christ. Like Anthony the Great and Simon Stylites who 
battled the demons on their own “turf this baptism also becomes 
the tool by which Christ conquers Rome (the devils proxy) on 
its home court. The location exa^erates Rome s sense of defeat, a 
defeat not simply of a military and political power, but of a social 
and political system that protects rapists by executing their victims. 
The chorus of women acting as Theclas church in the story called 
the governor s decision that she be executed “evil” and “godless.”^’ 
His verdict was tantamount to a decision that confirmed Thedas 
status as the sexual property of Alexander (and afforded no cred¬ 
ibility to her status as handmaid). Her victory in the arena means 
that this godless judgment was overruled by Christ. 

The divine verdict enacted by this rite makes Theda an aposde, 
one gifted to teach the gospel. Just as Paul taught the gospel in 
the home of Onesiphorus, Theda begins to gather disciples at the 
house of Tryphaena, her wealthy protector. She also continues the 
itinerancy begun under Paul, but no longer as his disciple. She has 
her own disciples when she sets out for Myra in search of Paul (one 
last time). When she finds him, she no longer talks to him with the 
reservations we might expect from a student speaking to teacher. 
Nor does Paul treat her like his pupil. She simply offers him her 
testimony, saying, “I have taken the bath,” and relating to him the 
rest of the events in Antioch, concluding with the words, “I am 
going to Iconium.” This is not a request, and Paul does not answer 
her like somebody giving his permission. He only gives her a bless¬ 
ing, “Go and teach the word of God!”'*® 

This transformation also builds upon the prior ones. The gift of 
teaching continues, in a new medium, the boldness displayed in 
the second stage of her journey. There is no reason to believe that 
the gospel she proclaims is any different than the one she learned. 
Indeed, Theda comes to embody the social nonconformity of the 

39 A1h,17. 

40 A'lh,^!. 
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gospel of chastity when she cuts her hair short and dresses as a man. 
Some might think she does this for her own protection, but, as 
Ng points out, the large retinue of followers Thecla traveled with 
would have protected her from rape. The more likely explanation 
for her “transvestitism” is that she thinks of apostleship as a mascu¬ 
line ministry.'** Therefore, apostleship is not only the conclusion 
of Thecla’s spiritual journey, but also her gender transformation. 
This final act demonstrates that without ceasing to be female it is 
possible for Theda to become more masculine, a possibility Paul 
acknowledged as well. Apparendy when he first saw her approach¬ 
ing him for the last time in Myra, he wondered “whether another 
temptation was not upon her.” His fears subsided once he learned 
that Theda had been baptized, as if it were perfecdy natural for a 
fully initiated Christian woman to travel about in mens clothing 
with her own band of disciples. 

What Kind of Woman Is Theclai 

The relationship between Theda’s spiritual growth and her 
masculinization may be better understood by turning to the work 
of Sarah Coakley. What makes Coakley unique among feminist 
theologians is her belief that some forms of kenosis may be 
consistent with feminist theology. This is a somewhat radical idea 
for a group of scholars that does not like to talk about self-denial. 
After all, if the lack of pride is the original sin for women, then self- 
denial is the right solution to the wrong problem. For women, it 
is argued, denying their self-interest is what keeps them in sinfully 
submissive relationships to men. Coakley agrees with this idea to a 
point, but she also recovers kenosis for feminism by pointing out 
that it is a two-step process. Self-abnegation precedes divinization, 
which means that kenosis helps in the case when the self the woman 
denies is the self given to her by a misogynistic society—when her 
self is defined by the way it serves to fulfill male interests. After a 
woman denies this self, she comes to find her self given, instead, by 
its relationship to the Divine. Obviously, this self-definition is more 


41 See Ng, “Precedent 7. 
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fulfilling than the other one. Thus, says Coakley, self-abnegation 
may eventually bestow upon the woman new spiritual resources 
that come fi:om such an empowering dependence.'^ 

Theda starts out very much like the woman Coakley describes 
prior to experiencing her own kenosis. She is someone defined 
entirely by the role she fills in Iconium; she is no more than a 
daughter and a fiancee—one whose identity is given to her by her 
mother and will be given to her by her husband. She is, quite Uter- 
ally, sequestered in her room until her wedding day. When the story 
opens, no information is given prior to this fact, because no other 
information about Theda matters. The only thing, at least the only 
important thing, the reader needs to know about her is that she 
will be a bride. It is only by chance that she hears Pauls preaching 
drifting into her window, is convinced by his gospel of chastity, and 
becomes “her that is no bride.” 

Oiu: culture tends to feel about chastity the same way feminist 
theologians tend to feel about kenosis. It looks like a form of self- 
denial, and there is no doubt that it is. But what, exactly, is being 
denied when Theda rejects marriage and sexual relations? She is 
denying whatever it is she was before the story opened—her iden¬ 
tity as a matrons daughter and fiancee. That is why her commit¬ 
ment to chastity is truly her act of conversion. The commitment not 
to marry is formally negative, but substantially liberating. It is why 
firom the point of her conversion on she finds herself on the margins 
of society, and why at every turn someone in the story is trying to 
make her their sexual or marital property again. Thamyris, her 
fianc^, will either have her for his bride, or he will have her arrested 
and executed. His behavior fits the description afforded by the old 
cliche: if he cannot have Theda, nobody will. The same goes for 
Alexander, who wants her only to the extent that he can fulfill his 
carnal impulses, and when Theda actively resists his attempted rape, 
she is brought up on charges. Clearly, one might say, Theda would 
have had an easier time if she had not denied herself the “privilege” 

42 Sarah Coakley, Powers and Submissions: Spirituality^ Philosophy^ and Gender, Chal- 
lenges in Contemporary Theology (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2002), 3-39. 
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of sex. She would have married Thamyris, had children, and died in 
obscurity. But this conversion also explains the powers Theda has 
in the face of her persecutors. By denying the values of the society 
that she lived in, she also fits the second part of the kenotic pattern 
explicated by Coakley. 

Self-denial precedes empowerment. No longer relying upon her 
finite resources, Theda finds herself the recipient of miraculous aid. 
Her resolve under persecution comes from Christ, a resolve that 
turns into boldness when she faces Alexander, and culminates in 
the capacity to teach the gospel to others, to do the job that most 
people even today associate with men. The other miracles happen¬ 
ing around Theda have barely been mentioned. One lioness meant 
to kill her ends up licking her feet, another dies protecting her firom 
other beasts. The cloud of fire around her burns through her ropes 
when Alexander makes one last-ditch effort to have Theda drawn 
and quartered.'^^ There is a sense in which this empowered woman 
is impervious to all sorts of dangers, both natural and supernatu¬ 
ral, which comes solely from the fact that she no longer recognizes 
herself as a bride, but as Gods handmaid. 

Nevertheless, there remains an important difference between 
Coakley s mystical theology and the path of Theda’s spiritual 
transformation. Theda’s journey culminates in her masculiniza- 
tion, whereas Coakley focuses on the ways that mystical theology 
requires one to become more feminine. In two chapters dealing 
with Gregory of Nyssa she argues that the path of theosis he spelled 
out required a feminization of the mystic. Thus, when Moses 
ascends the mountain to enter into the Divine Darkness, he leaves 
behind penetrating, logical, and cataphatic forms of thought for 
more receptive, intuitive, apophatic forms."*^ Theda’s journey runs 
the opposite course.'^^ At every turn she leaves behind the standards 
of femininity operative in a misogynistic society. 

43 28,33,35. 

44 Qo 2 !is\s^, Powers and Submissions, 127. 

45 It is a little more like the reversal of gender roles Coakley finds in On the Soul and 
Resurrection. There, Macrina takes on the role of the expert that we typically associate 
with men and Gregory becomes her attentive and often misguided pupil (he fills the 
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The fact that the narrative concludes with Theda dressing as a 
man indicates that she probably did think aposdeship was a “mascu¬ 
line ministry.” As Willi Braun writes, “Thedas conversion entails a 
transformed self-definition and public persona in which femininity 
increasingly fades out to reveal a masculinized self.”'^ But this feet 
alone does not prove that apostleship is a male profession. All it 
proves is that it is possible for a woman to have a putatively mascu¬ 
line ministry, because it is possible for a female to become more 
masculine (just as male priests must develop allegedly feminine 
characteristics like patience, sympathy, and compassion). In many 
respects it is tied to her providentially worked-out vocation. Thedas 
spiritual gifts are given with her eventual aposdeship in mind, and 
aspects of her personality are fitted to that ministry. 

Some would righdy object that the above statement points to a 
major weakness of this argument, namely that it still gives prior¬ 
ity to the male experience. Critics might say I have not questioned 
masculinity as a standard for the priesthood, but only argued that 
a woman can become more masculine. Thus, when all is said and 
done, I have only reinscribed the problem I am attempting to over¬ 
come. Such an objection would not be out of place, especially since 
aposdeship is the highest office in the church. Naturally, the impli¬ 
cation is that masculinity is the Christian ideal. This implication is 
unavoidable, to some extent, because an author is always limited by 
her sources. The fact of the matter is that the ATh does make mascu¬ 
linity the norm of Thedas aposdeship, a norm that is inevitably 
recreated by an analysis of the narrative. 

Such a point of critique is not unlike the one Ellen Armour 
leveled against Sarah Coakley. In a chapter dealing with Gregory of 
Nyssa, Coakley convincingly argues that Nyssen s path of diviniza- 
tion also required him to transcend aspects of his gender, in this case 

Stereotype of the naive and uneducated woman). Ibid,, 153-167. 

46 Willi Braun, “Physiotherapy of Femininity in the Acts of Theda,” in Text and Artifact 
in the Religwns ofMediterranean Antiquity: Essays in Honour of Peter Richardson, 
Studies in Christianity and Judaism, 9, ed. Stephen G. Wilson and Michel Desjar¬ 
dins (Canada: Canadian Corporation for Studies in Religion, 2000), 216. Ng makes 
a similar point in “Precedent ?,” 7. 
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by becoming more feminine. Thus, Moses ascends the mountain 
and leaves behind penetrating, cataphatic, logical forms of thought 
for more receptive, intuitive, apophatic forms.^^ The strategy of this 
chapter seems to be to “balance” our masculine understandings and 
stereotypes of God by showing how God is also feminine. But, as 
Armour points out in her review of the book, Coakley s argument 
continues to employ the very same stereotypes and gender binaries 
that she wants to overcome.'** The masculine penetrates, but the 
feminine receives; the masculine is logical, but the feminine is intui¬ 
tive, and so on. 

The argument here is like Coakley s in the sense that I have shown 
how Theda’s spiritual development into an apostle is concurrent 
with her masculinization (running the opposite course than what is 
prescribed by her mystical theology). Thus, like Coakley’s, this argu¬ 
ment assumes the gender stereotypes it attempts to overcome. But, 
imlike in Coakley, these stereotypes have been employed in such a 
way that they are actually undermined, undermined by “muddying 
the waters” when it comes to the most fundamental gender binary at 
all, namely the association between females and femininity or males 
and masculinity—the idea that men are masculine and women are 
feminine. By showing that a woman can be more masculine (which 
also implies its converse), St Theda complicates any subsequent 
stereotypes that rest upon the fundamental male-masculine and 
female-feminine dichotomy. Although the high status afforded to 
apostles and Theda’s possible (mis) understanding that apostleship 
is masculine, to a certain extent, makes unavoidable the implication 
that one gender is better than the other, it does not follow from this 
implication that one sex is better than another. Furthermore, even 
if one were to claim that one gender is better than another (which 
is not being claimed here, but only implied by Theda’s actions), 
what can such an evaluation mean if those genders are devoid of 
any stereotypical content we would normally associate with one 

47 Powers and Submissions, 109-29, esp. 127. 

48 Sec Armour s review of Powers and Submissions, by Sarah Coakley, Journal of the 
American Academy of Religion, 73.1 (2005): 239 
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or another sex? For instance, take a hypothetical society where an 
outside observer notices all young girls playing with dolls and all 
young boys playing with trucks; the observer concludes that one 
aspect of femininity is an inclination toward subjects and one aspect 
of masculinity is an inclination toward objects. In the future, if that 
observer met a boy, she would expect him to play with a truck, and 
if she met a girl she would expect her to play with a doll. But if about 
half of the girls suddenly started playing with trucks and half of the 
boys started playing with dolls, then from within the established 
stereotypes that same observer would come to the conclusion that 
some girls were being more masculine and some boys were being 
more feminine. If a new observer were brought in, an observer who 
operated under none of the established stereotypes, she would not 
come to the same conclusions as the first. So, when presented with 
a boy or a girl, she would have no basis upon which to make an 
assumption about what kind of toy he or she might play with. 

In the same way, the argument so far has made use of established 
stereotypes, but by wresting masculinity and femininity from their 
ground in a fundamental male-female binary, the general terms 
masculine and feminine are robbed of a good deal of content. This 
means that even if one were to concede the point, for the sake of 
rhetoric, that the priesthood is a masculine ministry, it will not have 
been proven that the priesthood should be limited to males since, 
within a given sex, multiple gender transmutations may be taking 
place. Likewise, to call a ministry masculine does not in and of itself 
tell us much about the nature of the ministry. It does not offer infor¬ 
mation about who might serve in that office or about what kinds 
of personality characteristics he or she might have. Thus, rather 
than reinscribing the problem by reinforcing gender stereotypes, 
Theda actually shows how meaningless these stereotypes really are. 
What can it possibly mean to call a ministry masculine if, within a 
single individual, certain characteristics associated with one gender 
or another were engaged in a constant process of transmutation, 
regardless of the individuals sex? 
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Fr Hopko might respond that even if what I have said about the 
disassociation of gender from sex is true, my argument ultimately 
agrees with him. After all, nobody argues that Theda held the apos¬ 
tolic office, only that she received the apostolic gift. This fact alone 
intimates approval of his claim that the history of Orthodoxy shows 
that women have the same dignity as men, but not the same roles. 
But that historical fact is not in dispute here. What is in dispute is 
the therefore that follows from that fact, a therefore premised on a 

ciant to establish an iconic link between the masculine Christ and 
the feminine church. If this link is established at the level of gender, 
Theda shows that it can be established by a woman. To some extent 
Hopko s argument undermines itself at this point, when he says that 
a male priest sacramentally establishes the presence of the masculine 
Christ in the church, the feminine Bride of Christ. By using mari¬ 
tal metaphors, Hopko s argument implies agreement with my point 
that ones gender may transcend one’s sex, especially in the liturgical 
life of the church. Unless all men are priests, then it would seem that 
the feminine aspect of the sacramental nature of the church can be 
realized by men among the laity. Males can also fulfill the role of the 
Bride.^^ After all, if the priesthood is a masculine ministry, then is 
not the laity feminine? And if males among the laity can be femi¬ 
nine, then what is to preclude females from playing the part of an 
allegedly masculine priest ? 

If gender really can be transmuted within a single individual in 
this way, then Hopko cannot argue for an exclusively male priest¬ 
hood on the basis of gender. This means that only biological differ¬ 
ences remain. He would have to argue that the sex of the priest 
sacramentally actualizes the presence of Jesus Christ. But it is at 
this point that things get a little more embarrassing, because then 
he would have to argue that the church is a sacrament because of 
whatever is between a persons legs. (It sounds a little like magic.) 
Hopko does not make this argument, but the ambiguous way he 



49 Hopko, “A Masculine Ministry,” 157-59. 
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deploys the concepts male/masculine and female/feminine requires 
addressing this biological remainder in the conclusion. 


Theda’s Sex and the Church as a Sacrament 

Having shown that gender does not preclude women from 
establishing the iconic hnk Hopko describes (anymore than it 
precludes men from being the Bride), this final section will deal 
with the matter of sex itself Theda also demonstrates to us that the 
sacramentality of the church is not contingent upon the sex of the 
officiant. I will show how this is the case by attempting to make 
theological sense out of her self-baptism. Though Hopko is restating 
Fr Schmemanns idea that the church does not have sacraments, but 
simply is a sacrament, it stands to reason, according to Hopkos 
argument, that the efficacy of what are commonly called sacraments 
would also require a male priest.^® In other words, for instance, 
without a man to perform the Eucharist, the Eucharist would 
not be efficacious. The same should apply to baptism, ordination, 
and so on. What makes Theda’s baptism so problematic is that it 
meets none of the formal conditions needed for the efficacious 
administration of a sacrament. No link is established between the 
sex of the officiant and the sex of Christ, yet we have an efficacious 
baptism. In short, her baptism contradicts itself To resolve this 
contradiction one must consider the extent to which Theda should 
be thought of as the baptizer (the one who administers the rite) and 
the baptized (the one who receives it). 

Thinking of Theda as the baptizer actually makes the contradic¬ 
tion worse. The reason for this exacerbation has very litde to do 
with the fact that she is a woman. Even if she were male, her baptism 
would still be self-contradictory by the most liberal of standards. 
Consider the sacramental theology of Tertullian, one of the most 
liberal in the ancient world. He believed baptism should be given by 
a bishop to preserve good order. But in an emergency the baptism 
could be administered by somebody else, preferably a lower cleric. 
However, he allowed that if no priest or deacon could be found. 


50 Ibid., 157. 
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then a baptism could be given by a lay person. In such cases, the 
fate of the soul took priority over the preservation of good order. 
This order could be violated for the simple reason that “what is 
equally received can be equally given.” Someone besides the bishop 
could administer baptism as long as that one had already received 
baptism. Unlike Cyprian, Tertullian did not think the power to 
sanctify was wielded by the episcopal college, but it was bestowed 
upon the whole church by the Holy Spirit.^' 

TertuUians exception to good order raises a rather interesting 
hypothetical: what if neither a cleric nor a baptized man could be 
found in an extreme circumstance ? What if a Christian woman were 
traveling alone with her dying infant? Would Tertullian insist upon 
a bishop or baptized man in that case? Or could a baptized woman 
administer the rite ? Despite TertuUians putative rejection of female 
baptizers, after much hemming and hawing, he would probably 
allow for a woman to baptize in this situation. Although Tertul¬ 
lian recognized a hierarchy of men over women, it is no different 
than the hierarchy of bishops over laity. The hypothetical power to 
baptize is with female Christians in good standing just as much as it 
is with male Christians.^^ 

51 Tertullian believed in something like a universal priesthood conferred on all those 
who had been baptized and received the holy oil. In a sense, every baptized Christian 
was ordained. Hie same Spirit belonged to both the clergy and the laity. Neverthe¬ 
less, Tertullian stressed the importance of maintaining good order. In fact, this seems 
to be the chief object of On Baptism, to repudiate those who usurp episcopal author¬ 
ity. See 7,17. 

52 Some might raise the point that Tertullian explicitly refuses women the right to bap¬ 
tize in On Baptism, But, as Robin Jensen has demonstrated, Tertullian actually does 
not say this. The main point of contention is that some woman has created a schism 
in the church by assuming the right to baptize without water. Modern readers tend 
to place the emphasis on the sex of the baptizer, whereas, for Tertullian, it was on the 
violation of good order and the abandonment of the universal element necessary for 
removing the sins of the convert. Robin Jensen, “Baptismal Rites and Architecture,” 
in A Peoples History of Christianity, vol. 2, Late Ancient Christianity, ed. Virginia 
Burras (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2005), 118-24. Thus, most of On Baptism argues 
for the necessity of water for the rite to be efficacious. See 3-6, 9,11-14. Granted, 
Tertullian does refer to “the woman of pertness” in his polemic, but the point of em¬ 
phasis is not on her sex, but on the fact that she has “abolished baptism” and assumed 
“her own right to confer it!” In other words, TertuUians concern is not with the fact 
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( 

Thedas self-baptism dearly qualifies as a baptism in extremis. 
According to Tertullian s standards, she might be allowed to admin¬ 
ister it, except for one problem; Theda had never been baptized. So 
even if Tertullian would not allow a woman to baptize under any 
circumstance, Thedas baptism is irregular and invalid for a more 
important reason. A person can only administer a sacrament she has 
received, and Theda never received the sacrament of baptism. That 
is why thinking of Theda as the baptizer only makes the contradic¬ 
tion worse. Not only is her baptism irregular because she is a woman 
baptizing herself, but she is an unbaptized person administering a 
sacrament she has no right to administer. Even by the most liberal 
standards of Tertullian, if Theda is the baptizer then her baptism 
cannot be efficacious. 

Since Theda cannot officiate at this rite, then the way out of this 
contradiction is to think of her not as the baptizer but as the baptized. 
This theological resolution requires thinking of her baptism from 
within the framework of the sacramental theology Augustine of 
Hippo developed in response to the Donatists. Departing from the 
Cyprianic theology these schismatics relied on, a theology which 
(not unlike Hopko s) focused on the role of the one officiating the 
sacrament to make it effective, Augustine of Hippo made a more 
systematic and orthodox return to the theology of Tertullian.^^ The 
theological solution he offered to counter the Donatists’ justifica¬ 
tion for their schism—the claim that a pure bishop was needed to 
conduct the power of the Spirit into the waters—was to expand the 
number of potential baptizers (preferring the Catholic bishop for 
good order) by reducing them to Christ’s proxy. Thus, in the sacra¬ 
mental theology of Augustine, the bishop signifies Christ by being 


that a woman is baptizing but that she is baptizing in schism. Thus, his repudiation of 
Thedas example is not concerned with demonstrating that women cannot baptize, 
but that women cannot assume the right to baptize apart from the already-established 
order of the church. See 17. 

53 The relationship between the theology of Cyprian and the formation of the Donatist 
controversy has been well-analyzed byj. Patout Bums Jr., Cyprian the Bishop, Rout- 
ledge Early Church Monographs (New York: Routledge, 2002). 
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transparent to Christ. The bishop is the sign of Christ by receding 
into the background.^'* 

Tertullians failure to distinguish between the church visible and 
invisible meant that the holiness of the baptizer still mattered, but 
not so for Augustine. If he were to counter the Donatists, he could 
not retain Tertullians (and Cyprians) emphasis on the visible holi¬ 
ness of the church. His response to their theology ultimately set up 
a distinction between the visible and the true church, which meant 
that it did not matter if the one administering the rite had effec¬ 
tively received it. Thus, a Donatist, who was outside the unity of 
the Catholic Church, and therefore certainly condemned, could 
administer an effective baptism. Augustine makes the radical claim 
that a person who desires union with the Catholic church, but is 
baptized by a Donatist, receives an effective sacrament if she intends 
to complete her baptism by receiving the laying on of hands from a 
Catholic bishop (even if she dies on her way to the Catholic Church, 
her baptism is still valid).^^ The credentials of the one baptism did 
not matter, only the act itself and the intention of the one who had 
received it. The true baptizer was always the totus Christus.^ Thus, 
in an Augustinian understanding of baptism, neither the officiants 
personal holiness, standing in the church, orthodoxy, or, in theory, 
even sex could impede the efficacious reception of the sacrament, 

54 Sec Augustine, Baptism, Against the Donatists, 11.6.8, III.2.3, III. 10.15. 

55 “For if any one were compelled by urgent necessity, bemg unable to find a Catholic 
from whom to receive baptism, and so, while preserving Catholic peace in his heart, 
should receive from one without the pale of Catholic unity the sacrament which he 
was intending to receive within its pale, this man, should he forthwith depart this 
hfe, we deem to be none other than a Catholic.” Augustine, Baptism, Against the 
Donatists, in The Nicene and Post^Nicene Fathers, First Senes, vol. 4, ed Phihp SchaflT, 
reproduced in The Master Christian Library, (version 6) [CD-Rom], (Albany, OR. 
AGES Software. 1997). 1.2.3 

56 The concept of the totus Chnstus is variously expressed in Augustine’s Expositions 
on the Book of Psalms. It is the hermeneutical key for understanding not only some 
especially difficult psalms, but also for imderstanding his ecclesiology, particularly 
the relationship between what J. Patout Burns has called the heavenly and ecclesial 
bodies of Christ. See especially Psalms 3.9,18 2,51,30.2,55.3,57.5,59.2,59.5,75.5, 
141 2,143.2. For more on the relationship between the heavenly body and the eccle- 
sial body see J. Patout Burns, “The Eucharist as the Foundation of Christian Unity in 

k£iiQ2nTh.to\o^y7Augustinian Studies 2>1:\ (2001): 1-23. 
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because the true baptizer is always Christ the Head (in heaven) 
joining with the intention of the baptized to make the sacrament 
efficacious inasmuch as it is received by the true body.^^ 

I am not suggesting that the person who administers the baptism 
is inconsequential, only that an Augustinian sacramental theol¬ 
ogy allows us to see Thedas baptism in extremis as both valid and 
efficacious in spite of its irregularity. Thus, the significance of the 
prophetically intuited nature of her self-immersion appears to add 
new meaning to the words she spoke to Paul at Myra, “[Christ] who 
worked with thee for the Gospel has also worked with me for my 
baptism.”^* Christ, it seems, really had been the one working for her 
baptism. 

Augustine’s theology of baptism does not necessarily support 
an argument for the ordination of women, but it does dispute the 
Cyprianic idea of Fr Hopko, the idea that something about the 
priest himself is necessary in order for the church to be a sacrament. 
If the sex of the priest is required in order for Christ to be sacramen¬ 
tally present to the church, then, in rather unorthodox fashion, the 
priest no longer serves as an image of Christ, because an icon is an 
icon (a window) by virtue of its transparency to its archetype. If it 
is somehow necessary for the priest to resemble the male Jesus, then 
why stop at sex? Why not require priests to be ethnically Jewish, or 
to be celibate (since Christ was celibate)? 

Theda’s sex was not an impediment to sacramental efficacy, 
which does not prove that women should be priests, only that one 
cannot argue that women should not be priests on the groimds 
that sacramental efficacy is contingent upon the sex of the officiant. 
If, for some reason, a priest were required to be masculine, Theda 
demonstrates just how flexible gender categories like masculine and 
feminine really are, as well as just how little substantial content they 
have. Of course, her situation is exceptional, and exceptions do not 
always disprove the rule. The point has not been to advocate for the 
ordination of women, but to demonstrate the fallacious assump- 

57 Baptism, IV.11.18. 

58 
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tions behind one set of arguments against it. Despite this study’s 
criticisms of the particulars of Fr Hopko’s argument (and there is a 
difference between criticizing a thinker and his thought), it enthu¬ 
siastically agrees with him that the matter of the role women in the 
liturgy remains “an open debate.”^’ But this debate can only happen 
if we are able to move past a set of fallacious arguments that obscure 
the path to an answer rather than illuminate it. 


59 See Fr Hopko, “The Debate Continues,” 256. 
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A Witness to Theosis Effected: 
Maximus Confessor on the Lord’s Prayer 

Daniel J. Nodes 

'“Fructus autem spiritus est charitas, gaudium, pax, patientia! 
Haec non nominat opera, sed fructus, quia propter se petenda sunt.” 

Ambrosiaster in Gal. 5:22 

Maximus Confessor (580—662) composed his Exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer either at Carthage in North Africa, where he lived 
from 630 until he left for Rome in 646, or in the years immediately 
before he arrived at Carthage.* If the Exposition was completed 
between 628 and 632, as the most authoritative studies suggest, it is 
one of the earliest of Maximus’s writings we possess. Its composition 
during the early stage of his life as a monastic writer does not, 
however, mean it is the product of a young man, because Maximus 
became a monk in his maturity and began writing the works we 
possess after he was well into his forties. Readers are also convinced 
of the correctness of considering the work, as one scholar labeled it, 
as that of “a spiritually mature person.”^ 

What is significant about the early dating among Maximus’s 
writings is the Expositions completion before Maximus became 
involved in the speculative theology and the polemics which occupy 
much of his later work, when he stood in the truth of faith against 
popes, patriarchs, and emperors, and their covmcils. The Exposition 
makes no mention, for example, of the Monothelite controversy 
that was soon to occupy Maximus.^ It is also one of three works 

1 See P. Sherwood, An Annotated Date-List of the Works of Maximus the Confessor. 
Studia Anselmiana 30 (Rome, 1952), 31. 

2 I. Venediktov. “St Maximos the Confessor and his Commentary on the Lords 

Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate 7 (1986); 72. 

3 P. van Deun, editor of Maximus Confessor s Expositio orationis dominicae {Maximi 
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written by him in the traditional commentary gcnre.‘‘ Further, the 
works opening topos acknowledging that a combination of fear 
and affection combined into love toward his correspondent was 
what prompted his reply, is a formula used to describe ones disposi¬ 
tion when approaching God and by extension anything holy.^ This 
however reveals the Exposition as a devotional commentary whose 
aim is to teach in a pastoral manner free of a polemical context, and 
to approach a worthy subject with proper reverence and love. For 
those reasons it seems necessary to receive the work in the spirit in 
which Maximus himself says it was composed, as a response accord¬ 
ing to Gods coimsel and man’s destiny to someone who asked for 
a guide to the meaning of the Lord’s Prayer in the context of a life 
centered on worship of God.'^ As this study intends to show, it may 
be best described as a practical work rather than a speculative or a 
polemical one, a mystagogy or meditation on the efficacy of grace 
in the mysteries revealed in the words of Christ. It participates in an 
extensive tradition of treatises on the Lord’s Prayer from the early 

confessoris opuscula exegetica duo [Corpus Christianorum. Series Graeca 23. Turn- 
hout: Brepols, 1991]), xx-xxii, acknowledges the difficulty of dating the treatise but 
reports the recent scholarships arguments in favor of an early dating because of the 
lack of reference to the Monothelite controversy, and particularly the indifferent use 
of two terms for “will” yvcofti^ and which became focal points in the contro¬ 

versy. All citations of Maximuss Exposition on The Lord^s Prayer arc taken from this 
edition, cited by line numbers. AU translations are those of the present author unless 
otherwise noted. 

4 He employs the Century format for his major treatises on love and the Incarnation, 
and he composed scholia in response to questions from his fellow monks. “The few 
writings of Maximus that do not adopt these forms [i.e., the century and the response 
to questions] take the even more traditional form of commentary: his commentaries 
on Psalm 59, and the Lord s Prayer, and his commentary on the Eucharistic liturgy, 
his Mystagogia” (Andrew Louth, Maximus the Confessor [London and New York: 
Roudedge, 1996, repr. 2006], 21). 

5 Ihe person to whom Maximuss treatise is addressed, however, is unknown. He is ad¬ 
dressed only as one protected of God {theophylact). If theophylact is a proper name 
here, the person who bore the name in this case is unknown. 

6 [zcfcXicTTa koCi 6 kjxbq SsorroTy]^, 7 rp 6 ; tov atrov SouXov yp(i(t)C 0 V, 

0g60gv Kivr|0gi; g7rgprjo’0y] Trpoagu;^^- y\v tccCi twv gfiwv oi,vayKul(/)q {>7r60g<nv 16ycov 
TTOioiJfzgvo^, aiTou[iai t6v Tatiry)^ SiSctcncalov Tfj; xupiov Siavoi^ai [rou t6v 

voiiv 'Kpbq KaTav 6 y)(nv twv kv porripiwv xai SoOvai orujifigrpovloyov 7 rp 6 ; ttjv twv 

voovfA^vwv (ra((>yjvgiav” (55-61). 
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Christian centuries which are guides to living the Christian life, 
such as De oratione of Origen of Alexandria, the five homilies on 
the Lords Prayer by Gregory of Nyssa, and the commentary and 
homily of John Chrysostom on Matthew Chapter 6. 

Many commentators on this text agree with that general descrip¬ 
tion/ Some have seen fit to emphasize more genuinely mystical over 
practical elements, however. In a discussion of the Exposition in 
Norman Russell’s study of the doctrine of divinization in the Church 
Fathers, for example, the work is described as “a dynamic diaba- 
sis without end” which emphasizes “an ascent toward successively 
higher levels of unity.”* This is to describe the work as Apsychago^a, 
a guide of the soul to spiritual ascent, such as is Origen’s Commen¬ 
tary on the Song of Songs. But to give licit Exposition this description 
is to risk overshadowing Maximus’s basic pastoral emphasis in his 
discussion of the Lord’s Prayer. Maximus participates in the patris¬ 
tic tradition of teaching correct understanding of the Lord’s Prayer 
that stresses a prior disposition on the part of the one who prays 
it properly. That disposition is described as a heart that is already 
receiving the reward of sonship won by Christ and earnestly striv¬ 
ing to act in a manner suitable to divine sonship. That disposition 
is also described as having been made possible by grace in coopera¬ 
tion with a free act of the human will. The requests at the heart of 
the Prayer are for the continued reality of the heavenly relationship 
with God effected by Christ, insofar as is possible in this lifetime, 
with the hope of fulfillment in the age to come. 

That the Exposition’s very subject is theosis, the deification of 
human nature, is not in doubt. Maximus announces the theme 
immediately in the prologue as he reflects on words from Psalm 32: 
'H yetp ^ouXt] tou Kupfou 6 AauiS si; tov aiuva [tsvsi- T.oyiapoi 

7 Henri-Irenee Dalmais, for example, calls the work a commentary “qui nest ni exe- 
getique, ni proprement theologique ... ime authentique mystagogie” (“Un traite de 
theologie contemplative. Le commentaire du Pater de S. Maxime le Confesseur,” 
Revue d^Asdtique et de Mystique 23 (1953): 125. 

8 Norman Russell, The Doctrine ofDeijkation in the Greek Patristic Traditionj Oxford 
Early Christian Studies (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 262,270. See 265- 
70 for a discussion of the Expositio with regard to theosis. 
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Tfj? KapSfa? a^Tou, el;yevectv Ka'i ye-veelv (32:11 LXX). Maximus tells 
his reader that he will not be teaching by the thoughts of men but by 
“the counsel of the Lord” and “thoughts of His heart.” The former, 
the Psalm states, “remains forever” and the latter, “from generation to 
generation.” But what are the coimsel of the Lord and the thoughts 
of His heart for them to be so described, Maximus asks. And what 
is the difference between the descriptions of the one and the other? 
He answers that the coimsel of the Lord is “the ineffable emptying of 
the only begotten Son that was effected for mans theosis, for which 
he has circumscribed the end of all the ages.”’ Toward this theosis are 
related the “thoughts of [Gods] heart,” which means “Gods directing 
our present life and the life to come as different generations, by his 
wisdom assigning to each the fitting mode of activity in succession.”*® 
So there is in the prologue to the Exposition a significant emphasis on 
God’s saving work as having been given as well as still being sought, or, 
as many have said about the Christian life in general, “the already” and 
“the not-yet,” since men and women, already having had their salva¬ 
tion won for them by Christ, are still living in the world and have not 
tasted the final judgment. ** The “counsel of the Lord” is thus taught 
to be the Incarnation that has won humanity’s theosis, and “the aim 
of His thoughts” is viewed as the ultimate perfection of the blessings 
being received already in this life. 

The Exposition focuses on the Lord’s Prayer because, as Maxi¬ 
mus explains, this was a concern of the one who had written to him 
about living the Christian life and because that Prayer, as Maxi¬ 
mus also says, has hidden in a nutshell, or not hidden but rather 
proclaimed to those whose minds have been fortified, the whole 
aim of what had just been said about the divine counsel and the 

9 Itti Gec&aei Trj; <|)u<76c«); ATroppyjTov Kivwo-iv tov [lo'voygvoi); TioiJ, Ka0’ y]v 

g;^gi TrdvTwv tcov aic&vcov to Trgpa? 7rgpiypact)6[Agvov” (42-44). 

10 “KaG" Ti^v Tg Trapouaav kcl \ t^v {2^}iXouo'av worr^p riva; ygvgd^ Sia(j)6poD; 

Sig^dygi, ^KdoT^ tov ‘Kphcovra rp&nov Tvj; evepyelaq 7rpoav^[2cov” 

(46-49). 

11 The paradox of theosis as “already” and “not yet” is pointed out by many writers. 
See, e.g., Timothy (Bp. Kallistos) Ware, The Orthodox Church (New York: Penguin, 
1993), 236. 
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thoughts of God’s heart.Maximus begins by stating that the 
words of the Prayer make a request for what the Logos of God “has 
become the effector,” yiyovtv ahrovpyo^ (65), but the aim of the 
treatise, in accordance with Maximus’s desire to help his reader live 
a Christian life, is to present the Lord’s Prayer both in reference to 
what Christ has achieved and to what that achievement means for 
every Christian who arrives at that point where he learns to pray the 
Prayer properly. Maximus and his readers are aware that Christ did 
not teach the Lord’s Prayer to the general public but to his disci¬ 
ples, who were already advancing along the way toward experiential 
knowledge of God through him as his followers. So too in the early 
Christian centuries the words of the Lord’s Prayer were taught to 
catechumens who had been prepared for Baptism and the Eucharist. 
'Thus, in the context of Maximus’s treatise, the words of the Prayer, 
divided into seven parts related to Christ’s specific victories as seven 
mysteries, reveal what in the liturgical and eucharistic context are 
not so much lessons Christians have never yet been taught but a 
means of expression and a witness to the grace those who pray are 
enjoying and whose effects those who pray are receiving. 

Maximus’s Exposition continually stresses that the knowledge of 
God that is revealed in the Prayer is also testimony that the one who 
prays it properly disposed is already enjoying the rewards of theosis 
and is not only saying the words Christ prescribed but is praying to 
the Father as Christ himself prayed. The accomplished state of the 
Lord’s Prayer is therefore immediately demonstrated since GgdXoyia, 
or the mystical knowledge of God, is first of the seven mysteries 
revealed in the Lord’s Prayer, according to Maximus. Christ reveals 
the Father to man and leads man to the Father through the Spirit. 
This saving knowledge of God, properly understood as an experien¬ 
tial knowledge and not just speculative, is contained in the Prayer 

12 “gv Tolq gipy|[^4voL5” (62-63). The “things that have been said” refer to the interpreta¬ 
tion Maximus had just given to the verses from Psalm 32 and not the words of the 
Lord s Prayer. George Berthold s translation, “of what the words deal with” preserves 
the ambiguity of the Greek but in English seems to lead to a tautology that the Prayer 
reveals what the words of the Prayer deal with. See Maximus Confessor, Selected Writ- 
ingSy tr. George C. Berthold (Mahwah, NJ; Paulist Press, 1985), 102. 
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and is the possession of the one who prays to the Father, in the 
Fathers name, and for the Fathers Kingdom: 

Immediately in its proper place the Lord teaches those who 
pray to begin with these words of theology and in some way 
initiates them into the mystery of the substance of the creative 
cause of things, for the words of the Prayer have the revelation 
of the name of Father and Father’s Kingdom, in order that we 
may be taught by this principle to revere, invoke and worship 
the monadic triad (Ty|v (xovaStKK]v rptASa).*^ 

Mystical knowledge of God is the first element of Maximus’s 
understanding of theosis and is the knowledge of a person who is 
transformed. With this teaching Maximus is continuing a tradition 
expressed in Origen’s On Prayer, the first treatise in Greek on the 
Lord’s Prayer, whereby prayer, and particularly to pray the Lord’s 
Prayer is to theologize (GedXoystv), which for Origen, as one scholar 
has put it, is “above all the means of getting the Trinity right,... the 
ordered praise of the triune God,” and “a harmony of disposition, 
speech, and action.”*"* That concept is important in revealing the 
power of the prayer, because in the ascetical tradition theology is 
arrived at only after the stages of efforts to cultivate virtue and to 
contemplate nature have been entered into.*^ 

13 Ka0y)K6vTco^ GeoXo-yio^ ev toutoi; ctTrap^ocrGai $i5doTC6i tou? 6 

Kijpio^ Kai Ty)v TTw^ uTrap^iv ryj? twv ovtwv TroiyjTiKij^ ahia<; poraywyei, kclt oixxiay Tor\f 
ovTwv aiTio? wv* Tlarpbq ykp Koti 6v6{xaTo^ IlaTpo; Kai ^acrCkeioL^ llaTpo^ Si^Xcoo-iv 
Tfj^ Tcpocrev')(Y\<; Tct f)V|Td, tv’ otn auryj? apX^; t^v fiovaSiK^v cr^Peiv rpictSa 

eTTiKoXeicrGaf re Kai TrpoaKuvelv” (232-39). 

14 Adam G. Cooper, “Christ as Teacher of Theology: Praying the Our Father with Ori¬ 
gen and Maximus,” Origeniana octava II (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2003), 
1053. Cooper’s article focuses on Maximuss development of Origen s notion of the 
Lords Prayer as “theology.” It righdy observes Maximuss greater concern, after “four 
centuries of nuanced theological and christological development,” to emphasize that 
“by becoming incarnate the word Teaches theology’ in that he demonstrates in him¬ 
self the entire godhead” (1056). Cooper, while emphasizing Maximus’s presentation 
of Christ as both effector (autourgos) and teacher {didaskalos) of the saving reality, 
concludes that what is taught through the words of the Lord’s Prayer, when prayed 
properly by one wilfully disposed, “is, in short, the actualization of the mystery of 
deification” (1059). 

15 This sense of the attainment of theology only after making progress in moral and 
spiritual discipline is paralleled in the tradition of Gospel readings, where the Gospel 
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For Maximus’s predecessor Evagrius of Pontus, prayer entails 
striving for oiTtfiSeia, a state of peace resulting from the effort 
to cultivate virtue, resist tempution, perform the work of the 
commandments, and from that state to progress toward contem¬ 
plation of God through the created universe, and then toward a 
pure contemplation of God.*® Maximus here by contrast stresses a 
closer integration of practical asceticism and heavenly blessedness. 
In a brief reference to Maximus Confessor’s Exposition, published 
twenty years ago as the Greek text of Maximus’s treatise was being 
translated into Russian, I. Venediktov observed that Maximus, 

demonstrates a close and organic unity of action and contem¬ 
plation, that is, a unity of the familiar categories of “practice,” 
and “theory.” ... Actual works (practical asceticism) are not 
mere “preparations” for contemplation, but the two are inter¬ 
connected and interdependent. ... Practice is not only the 
condition of knowledge (yvwm?) but also its fruit.*^ 

It is a remarkable characteristic of Maximus’s works that the very 
practice of charity required for the heart to move toward mystical 
knowledge of God, produces a knowledge that in turn is fuUy 
experiential, that is, as Venediktov’s words suggest, the fruit, that is 
the reward, of the knowledge of God is the state of loving God and 
neighbor. 

The second element, uio9g<Ti'a ev j^dpiri, “sonship by adoption in 
grace,” reveals what is also effected in the one praying the words 
“our Father.”** It is the unique prerogative of Christ as God’s only 


of John is read in the Church only during the Paschal season, when there are no cat¬ 
echumens. 

16 Maximus goes beyond Evagrian ascesis here in offering a more complex understand¬ 
ing than a linear progression in saving, experiential knowledge of God from the stage 
of praktike, to physike, to apatheia, and finally to theologia. See Louth, Maximus the 
Confessor, 35-36. 

17 I. Venediktov, ‘*St Maximos the Confessor and his Commentary on the Lords 

Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate 1 (1986): 77. Venediktov also wrote that 
this unity was, “the keynote of all patristic literature,” whereas in many accoimts of 
the monastic pursuit of holiness the sense is that practice is merely preparatory to the 
mystical step, 

18 Norman Russell speaks of each of Maximus s seven mysteries as corresponding to the 
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begotten Son by nature to address God as his Father. Because of 
Christ, it is the unique privilege of men and women, creatures by 
nature but Gods sons by adoption, to address God as their Father. 
Further, in Maximus as in Origen before him, to say the words “our 
Father” prayerfully already entails living by a free choice of the will 
(Ttpoaipscri?), as a son of God through the mediation of Christ. This 
again is directly related to theosis. Maximus therefore declares a 
major theme of his: “loving the grace given it by a sincere disposi¬ 
tion, and adorning the beauty given it according to grace by doing 
the commandments, human nature, by an emptying {Kivo<n<;) of the 
passions lays claim to divinity to the degree that the Logos of God 
emptied himself of divine glory.”^’ 

Equality of honor with angels (i^ Icroripia f| upbq oryyiXou^), the 
third mystery, also shows theosis effected, and this point is partic¬ 
ularly strong in Maximus. Centuries earlier Gregory of Nyssa 
acknowledged that human apatheia approaches angelic virtue to 
the best of human ability.^® Maximus is even more assertive. Christ, 
he writes, “has shown that there is only one gathering of earthly 
and heavenly powers for the distribution of divine gifts.” Having 
been taken up with the body he had assumed, Christ, he continues, 
united heaven and earth and joined sensible things to the intelligi¬ 
ble and revealed created nature as one. This is assented to, Maximus 


processus of deification” {The Doctrine of Deification in the Greek Patristic Tradition 
[Oxford, 2004], 267). But Maximuss list should not be understood in a strict se- 
quential sense. Adoption as sons of God by grace, for example, is effected by Baptism. 

19 “§ia04<76i yyr\cr{a t^jv SoGeTcrav orepyoucra icai Tfj twv gvTolwv t6 

Kar^ §o0^v c«)pai?ov(rct KdXXo? ical toctoutov ryj Ktvdxrei twv 7ra0wv \Lt'xmoio\}\dvy\ 
0€6Ty]TO(;, oaov 6 rou 06ou A6yo<;, ryj^ oiKgia^ &Kpai<J>vou<; 56^y]^ oiKOvo[iiKw^ iocoTov kcltU 
0gXy)(7iv Kg^vcicrot;, ygvojzgvo; aXrjGd)^ Kgxpyjf^TiKgv Av0pco7rog” (100-106). Adam Coo¬ 
per observes that “Gregory Nazianzen knew human deification to be proportionate¬ 
ly dependent upon the extent of Gods incarnation” (“Christ as Teacher of Theology: 
Praying the Our Father with Origen and Maximus.” [Leuven: Leuven University 
Press, 2003], 1057). 

20 “A6y[ia y&p oI[iai toutcov twv 'Xoywv ^TrorlGgo-Gai gv tov gc(>q[igpov ciprov 
aiTgiv TTpoordlai, 6 ti dvtvBeei yzcLTct Tyjv ()>t5o'iv to oXiyapKg^ Tg xa'i [i^rpiov xaTot tov 
Tyj; ct7ra0g{a^ l6yov avvB^iaovrcci” (Orat. 4, Gregory of Nyssa, De oratione dominica 
orationes F, ed. F. Oehler, Gregorys Bischofs von Nyssa Ahhandlung von derErschaf 
Jung des Menschen undjtinf Reden aufdas Gebet [Leipzig, 1859], 278, lines 1-4). 
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notes, by the one who prays that those in heaven and on earth be of 
one will. Then he makes the connection with theosis explicit, “Let us 
learn how to strive for the word by practice so that we may become 
one (4vco9ci[igv) not only with the angels by virtue, but spiritually 
with God by the separation from creatures.”^^ 

The fourth and central mystery of the seven, sharing in the 
eternal life Qgfa? (tsTfiSoo'i?), is also the strongest and most 
explicit regarding theosis. It should first be noted that the Church 
Fathers use many words besides theosis for the reality of deification. 
Here [t£T(iSoa'i?, sharing, joins, for example, |AeTo;(ij, participation, 
oiKsioTT)?, familiarity, Ivcoat?, unification, cruv(i<j>gia, conjunction, 
and (xuyy^veia, kinship, all of which Maximus uses to describe the 
remaking of human nature won for mankind and offered by Christ 
through his Incarnation.^^ Maximus uses [tETdSocri? in its traditional 
reference to Christ as the divine food, the bread of life, “who,” as he 
says, “mixes a divine quality for the deification of those who eat.”^^ 
This comment by Maximus is made in connection with the Prayers 
request for daily bread. While some scholars continue to interpret 
this request mainly as one for a noetic appropriation of the divine, 
Maximus himself has the Eucharist foremost in mind as the source 
of this saving knowledge. He says “by the taste of this food they 
know with a true knowledge, ‘that the Lord is Good.’”^^ This line 
from Ps 34 is also the text of the commimion refrain in the Liturgy 

21 "... Tcpo^ Tdov 061COV Sc^pcov §iavo[x^v Twv iiziyeloiv real oiipoLvim Suvdt|igc«)v 

dtTT^Ssi^g'v oiiaay 7ravr|yupiv.... \L(iBc»>\Lsv 'Xdyov f-igraTroigiaGai TrpdtlgOix;, Iva 

\L6voy ayygXoi? kolt otpgrrjv, Ka\ 9g^ yvworiKw^ Kaxet twv dvreov ^vwGwfxgv 
otctjaipgcriv’* (111-27). 

22 Thomas Spidlik notes, “Terms are less important than the reality they signify. Indeed, 
many authors used neither theosis nor theopoesis but chose to keep to the language 
of Scripture.” Spidlik then gives a list of equivalent expressions, of which many, as 
has been shown, Maximus uses. See The Spirituality of the Christian East. A System¬ 
atic Handhooky trans Anthony P. Gythiel (Kalamazoo, MI: Cistercian Publications, 
1986), 47. To that list can be added terms that were favored by other writers but 
which Maximus does not use, such as apokatastasis of the Platonic tradition, isochris- 
tos of Evagrius, and hierarchia of Dionysius the Areopagitc. 

23 “TToidTTjTi 0gia Trpo; Bi(ocny [xgraxipvoiiv rob<; e(TQloyraf (132-33). 

24 “Tfj ygt3orgi rct6r7\<i rf\q ^pwo-gco; glS^vai kolt gTrCyvcaaiv Srt d xijptof 

(130-31). 
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of the Presanctified Gifts. 

Restoration of nature dispassionately inclining to itself (<^vcrs(>><; 
ccTtaGw? Tzpbq ^auTV]v veuouoT)? 6t7roKaTci(7Taai?) is the fifih mystery. 
Maximus teaches that it is not only because Christ remained tran¬ 
quil even in the face of those who were crucifying him, but because 
he both reunified individual body and spirit into one new man 
and demolished enmity “making peace and reconciling us through 
himself to the Father and each other in such a way that we no longer 
have a will opposed to the principle of nature.”^^ The words of the 
Prayer, “as we forgive those who are indebted to us,” place Gods act 
of reconciliation in the context of man’s performing that same act 
toward his neighbors. Before Maximus, Gregory of Nyssa in fact 
emphasized how the act of forgiveness is the clearest sign of theosis. 
In the fifth homily on the Lord’s Prayer he reminded his congre¬ 
gation that, since the forgiving of sins is the special prerogative of 
God, “if therefore a man imitates in his own life the characteristics 
of the Divine Nature, he becomes in some way that which he visibly 
imitates.”^ Maximus participates strongly in that tradition as well. 

Purification firomthelawofsin (tow vopouTyjg&papTiot^KaTdXuai;), 
the sixth element, and deliverance firom the tyranny of the Evil One 
who overpowered us through deceit (-rij? tow Kpari^aavTo; Si’ 
kTikT(\c, TtovTjpou TupavviSo? KaGaipeai?), the seventh, are both closely 
connected with the previous mystery of forgiving the trespasses 
of others. Christ, Maximus notes, accomplished the liberation of 
nature firom the tyranny of the law of sin by his passionless birth and 
freely chosen death. Maximus actually emphasizes Christ’s incarna¬ 
tion over his passion, but his victory in death more than anything 
else, even the resurrection. Similarly, those who desire to imitate 

25 *^%oiwv sipijvriv xcti cbtoKaruKkdcr(rci)v iamov IlaTpi xa'i o6k 

^Ti yvo5[4y|v cfcvGiorrafjtivyjv T 4 )^ 67 e{) Tfj? (|>t3orew?, 60^ &<mep ryp; outw Kal t^v 
7vw|Jiy)v SvTct^ dtvaXXoicoTou;” (149-53). 

26 “H yctp Twv 6 <|>^r)(AaT 0 i)v a<j)g(yig E§i 6 v iori tov Geou kcCi g|aEp£TOV‘ gipvjTai yetp 6 ti, Ou$gi? 

Suvarai &c|>igvai otjiaprEa?, gt p 6 vo; 6 Gg 6 ;. Ei toivuv ti; gv T(y iBic^ \ti\ii^(Tano 
Ggia? <J>uo’gco^ Tot yva)pt(7|jtaTa, yiysxcLi xpoTrov Tiva oi xyjv pipyjaiv Bi oacpi^ovq 

6[loi6ty\to(; gTrg^gi^aTo” (Gregory of Nyssa, Homily 5 on the Lords Prayer, in F. Oe- 
hler, Gregors Bischof*s von Nyssa Ahhandlung von derErschaffung des Menschen und 
junf Reden aufdas Gebet [Leipzig: Engelmann, 1859], 290). 
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Christ can do so by mortification of sensuality. Thus, even here, 
when one prays not to be led into temptation, which is interpreted 
to mean the law of sin and the soul s voluntary inclination to the 
passions of the flesh, Maximus says that God will not let that person 
enter into temptation who has made a willful commitment to keep 
the law of the passions firom his nature. In this way the destruction 
of the Evil One is also accomplished, connected with the specific 
words of the Prayer, “deliver us from the Evil One.” Maximus here 
advises his reader that praying “deliver us firom the Evil One” is to be 
mindful that Christ not only forgives those who forgive others, but 
also protects them from future control by the Devil. 

After summing up the seven mysteries Maximus teaches the 
traditional lesson about prayer, Trpoaeujfi], as a request for the 
gifts being given by God according to grace, as distinct from vow, 
which is the promise that men offer to God in genuine and 
worshipful service.^^ He observes that since prayer Ttpoaguj^i^ is the 
reward of virtue while vow, sv'yf, is the combat of virtue, readers 
are thus intended to learn that the words of the prayer, presented 
in the form of request, confirm the prior and ongoing transforma¬ 
tion of the heart on the part of the one who prays them. The words 
of request thus acknowledge with conscious assent what God is 
already providing. 

Toward the conclusion of the Exposition, Maximus ^ain sums 
up the seven mysteries wrought by Christ and revealed in the words 
of the Prayer with a firm statement in theosis effected: 

Rather to this mystery of theosis let the aim of our prayer 
be looking, so that we may know what kind of beings the 
self-emptying of the Only Begotten made us {omn^&mTo) 
instead of what we were, and whence and where, by the power 
of his loving hand he caused to rise those who had received 
the lowest place in the universe where the weight of sin had 
pushed us down. And further let us love the one who for us 
so wisely caused this salvation to be prepared (lToi[«tadi|tgvov), 
and by the things we do let us show that the prayer is being 


27 This teaching is also in Origen, Evagrius, Gregory of Nyssa, and other Fathers. 
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fulfilled (7rlr|pou|ilvT)v) and let us make manifest, heralding 
that God is truly our Father according to grace.^ 

Maximus’s understanding of the sense of the Father’s fulfillment 
of the specific requests of the prayer confirms a long tradition of 
reflection on this paradox, praying for what one is already receiving. 
In the introduction to his treatise on prayer, for example, Origen of 
Alexandria immediately addressed the problem of whether prayer 
is even possible if God is all-powerful and all-knowing. Since man 
could not pray meaningfully if he were not free, Origen concluded 
that prayer as Ttpoaeujf)^, that is, prayer of atTyjcn?, ‘request,’ or ‘peti¬ 
tion,’ is possible only if human fireedom is not precluded by God’s 
foreknowing and foreordaining the outcomes of man’s free choices. 
Prayers of request are possible therefore, when man disposes himself 
to pray for, that is to freely accept, what God has foreordained. 
Origen developed and bequeathed this principle of assimilation to 
the divine will as the ultimate lesson of Christ’s example to human¬ 
ity and the ultimate goal of human life, through thought, word, 
and deed, in imitation of Christ. Conversely, man can indeed resist 
God’s will, although the consequences of such a choice can only 
be destructive. This understanding reveals the grave responsibility 
xmdertaken when a rational creature prays to God a prayer of request. 
What is most significant is the revelation of the great power of the 
words of the Lord’s Prayer, the quintessential prayer for Origen and 
Church Fathers like Maximus in the expansive tradition of patristic 
commentary on prayer. Throughout this explication is the emphasis 
on what has been effected, because to say the prayer according to 
Christ’s teaching is to request those things which Christ has accom¬ 
plished, as well as to have made the vow and be living by it.^’ 

28 “np^^ TouTo hk Tvj^ Ogcoorso)? to poryjpiov lorco Tvj? Trpoo'su^^yj^ 6 (TKOTid^y 

ivflt yvd)[i£v ofwv Slot aotpK^^ kIvcoo-i^ tov pvoyevou^ flt 7 rgipy<£o’aTo, Koti 

7r68gv TToO Toh(; rb KOtro^otTov tou TravTo^ giXr)<|)6Ta; otppTi'ot; 

pc^po? Karlwo’e, Suvtipi (^iXavSpwTrou Avg^i^acrg- Koti ttX^ov otyaTTi^crwpv tov 
TatJTy|v ouTco cro(|>d!)^ rriv Gra)Ty)p(cev ^Toi[ioto'(i(xgvov Kal Bi c&v Trparropv, 5 gi|co[xgv xrjv 

TTpoagux^v 7rXy)pou|zgvyiv Kai tov aXy)6w5 Kotrax^piv rictTlpa 0g6v (jsavwpv Kyjpi^rrovTg;’* 
(783-92). 

29 That one properly prays for what one is already receiving is occasionally expressed 
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Between his enumeration and first explanation of the mysteries 
and his final exhortation, Maximus shows where and then how those 
seven elements of theosis are revealed in each petition. Thus, theol¬ 
ogy is taught in the Prayer s opening words because “it speaks of the 
Father, the Father s name, and of his kingdom,” which effectively 
initiates those who say the prayer into the mystery of the mode of 
existence of the creative cause of the universe (Tr]v Ttw; UTtap^iv ■rij? 
TMV SvTcov TtoiTjTiK^i; ahioq pucraycoyet [233-34]). Grace of adop¬ 
tion is revealed because “our” Father is said. The one who prays 
hallows the Father s name by imitating Christ, showing himself as 
a true son of God by adoption. The Church Fathers made much 
of this, and the weight of the patristic tradition on this theme is 
reflected here in Maximus: one cannot say the words “our Father” 
with meaning unless the one praying is already acting as a son of 
God. “Thy kingdom come” is said, as Maximus notes, by those who 
“already have become temples of God (vjSv]... vaoTtoiriSeTcn) through 
the Spirit by the principle and path of meekness.”^” Equality of 
honor with the angels is revealed in attainment of ctxivr\(xiu, still¬ 
ness, which Maximus prefers to the Evagrian term, ciTt&Qeia. Christ, 
Maximus points out, has already effected this for mankind by his 
birth firom the Virgin. 

Maximus is not claiming that immobility and control of the 
passions can be fully realized before the fulfillment of the Kingdom 
in Christ s second coming. Rather, he gives the example of Elias who 
gave Elisha his coat (symbolizing mortification of the flesh) to teach 
that ascetical practice and divine knowledge go hand in hand in the 
Christian who prays the Prayer sincerely. In such a person the tran¬ 
quility reveals that one has entered into the divine kingdom insofar 
as is possible, just as a share in the eternal life is given through Christ 
as the Eucharistic bread. Maximus was to write again in the Chap- 

by contemporary theologians. Fr Thomas Hopkos lecture series on the Lords Prayer 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2004), for example, stresses this point in general about 
the meaning of what properly to pray for. 

30 “^Sv] t 4> Tfj; 7rpa6TrjTO? loycp ts Kal rpoTtC}) vao7roir|0gi<n tw 0ew §iot toO OvetipaTo^” 

(285-87). Maximus participates in the traditional interpretation of “Thy Kingdom 
come,” as an invocation of the Holy Spirit. 
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ters on Knowledge that the power of the Eucharist is given to the 
degree that each person has the capacity to receive it.^‘ 

The restoration of nature is revealed in the words, “Forgive us 
our debts, as we forgive those who are indebted to us.” Maximus’s 
emphasis is that it is our free choice to act in accord with our 
restored nature. Thus those who say the Prayer having forgiven their 
neighbors’ debts reveal that this restoration is effected. And then, 
Maximus says that only in pardoning our debtors will the last two 
effects be brought out, namely the abolition of the law of sin, in 
“lead us not into temptation,” and the end of the tyranny of the Evil 
One in, “deliver us from the evil.” But if we effect the forgiveness of 
our neighbors, we are granted those two gifts. 

Maximus directs the reader’s attention back upon the central 
theme of theosis in his peroration: “When we pray, let our aim be 
this mystery of deification, which shows us what we were once like 
and what the self-emptying of the only-begotten Son through the 
flesh has now made us (a7reipya(7aTo).”^^ In this practical, pasto¬ 
ral treatise on the Lord’s Prayer, theosis is the ever-renewing, ever- 
renewed free acceptance of God’s grace in remembrance of one’s 
Baptism, as the Pauline text reminds the reader: Saoiy^tp el? Xpi(rT6v 
e^aTUTiaGriTS, Xpiorov eveSuiraaGe (Gal 3:27). Irenee-Henri Dalmais 
praised Maximus for his independence from his many predecessors 
who commented on the Lord’s Prayer.^^ One evidence of this inde¬ 
pendence is the emphasis on the present effects of the Prayer even, 

31 “The one who prays to receive his daily bread does not exactly receive it as the bread 
is in itself but as the one who receives it is capable. For the Bread of Life, because he 
loves men, gives himself to all who ask but not to all in the same way; rather to those 
who perform great works of righteousness in a fuller way, to those who do less in a 
smaller way—to each in accordance with his spiritual capacity” (Chapters on Knowl¬ 
edge, II, 56, trans., George C. Berthold). 

32 Thus Norman Russell, who righdy makes reference to Maximus’s emphasis on dei¬ 
fication as the skopos of the Lord’s Prayer, responds however to only the first part 
(783-85) of that sentence of the peroration when he writes that Maximus concen¬ 
trates on the eschatological dimension, “a dynamic diabasis without end” (Russell, 
The Doctrine of Deification, 270). An emphasis on mystical ascent is more germane to 
Maximus’s commentary on the Liturgy, Mystago^. 

33 “Un trait^ de th^ologie contemplative,” 123. 
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as I have argued, in contrast to the eschatological and noetic empha¬ 
sis of Origen or the literal analysis of Tertullian, or the emphasis on 
apatheia first and then the reception of the divine light according 
to Evagrius. 

One may with justification ask why Maximus emphasized theo- 
sis as condition effected and not as perfection awaited; that is to 
say, why the emphasis on our sharing in Christ s victory and not 
on the expectation of Christ at the Second Coming. The answer is 
found basically in the nature of Maximus’s treatise, a response to the 
uimamed questioner who was likely seeking a practical and pastoral 
and not a theoretical or eschatological e:3q)lanation of the meaning 
of the Prayer. The commandments to love Christ as he loved us, and 
to love our neighbor as ourselves, are fulfilled only when the one 
who prays has already to some possible degree emptied himself of 
his own will, when he has estabhshed a meditation on Christ in all 
he does, says, and thinks, when he seeks to behave as an adopted 
son of God and co-heir and co-ruler of his Kingdom—in short, 
when his actions confirm a willful acceptance of the gift of theosis, 
and when he fails, a willingness to enter the process again. Deeper 
implications of this teaching of Maximus, along with that of his 
predecessors Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa, were to 
find expression in the formal and technical doctrine of theosis as 
championed by Gregory Palamas and the hesychasts in the monas¬ 
tic context and specific philosophical idiom of the 14th century.^ 


34 Norman Russell gives a lucid discussion of the idea of theosis as narrowed and 
deepened by Palamas in “Iheosis and Gregory Palamas: Continuity or Doctrinal 
Change?” SVTQS(iA (2006): 357-79. Russell observes that theosis not empha¬ 
sized by Byzantine writers until after Palamas, who taught it not only in an Incarna- 
tional sense, whereby humanity is deified through Christ s being born of the Virgin, 
but as “a personal experience attainable in this life throi^ a programme of contem¬ 
plative prayer.” 
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John Damascene’s Notion of Being: 
Essence vs. Hypostatical Existence 

Anna Zhyrkova 

St John of Damascus (650-749) is known as the author of the 
first theological summa. Fount of Knowledge, the first part of 
which. Dialectic or Philosophical chapters, outlines the logical 
and metaphysical basis of Christian theology.* These chapters are 
generally considered as a compilation containing no systematical 
philosophical doctrine.^ Philosophical chapters incorporated the 
logical part (chapters 9-29), which is based on Porphyry’s Isagoge and 
commentaries, and the part devoted to metaphysical issues (chapters 
32-63). The latter draws upon Aristode’s Categories and makes 
extensive use of the commentaries by Neoplatonists of the 4th-6th 
centuries, such as Porphyry, Dexippus, Ammonius, Simphcius, 
Joanus Philoponus, Olympiodorus, Elias, and Sophonias. 

According to John Owens, Aristode’s doctrine of being may 
be summarized in the following words: “being is a group of itpbq 
h equivocals, of which the primary instance is form in the act.”^ 

1 In the present paper we shall use the mentioned edition of Greek text by B. Kotter, 
ed., Die Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos, vols. 1-2, PatHsHsche Texte und Stu- 
dien 7,12 (Berlin; De Gruyter, 1969; 1973); and also frequently refer to Frederic H. 
Chase s generally fine English translation—see F. H. Chase, ed., SaintJohn of Dama¬ 
scus, Writings (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1999). 

2 See for instance in philosophical and theological studies: A. Grillmeier, ed., Patri- 
stische Vorbilder friihscholastischcr Systcmatik. Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Geschichtc 
des Augustinismus, Studia Patristica VI (Berlin, 1962), 390-408; G. von Podskalsky, 
Theologie und Philosophie in Byzanz. Der Streit um die theologische Methodik in der 
spdthyzantinischen Geistesgeschichte (14./15. Jh.), Seine systematischen GrundUgen 
und seine historische Entwicklung {JA}xnich.y 1977), 104-105; G. ^chtttyDieDialek- 
tik des Johannes von Damaskos: Eine Untersuchungdes Textes nach seinen Quellen und 
seiner Bedeutung, Studia Patristica et Byzantina, 10. Heft (Ettal: Buch-Kunstverlag 
Ettal, 1964), 271. The same information we can find in every textbook on patristics. 

3 J. Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics: A Study in the (Sreek 
Background of Mediaeval Thought, 3rd ed. (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
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Greek commentators, however, were in general fairly unanimous 
that Aristotelian “being qua being,” as the subject of the inquiry of 
the Primary Philosophy, is the divine, separate and immobile being. 
Furthermore, Owens points out that up to the twelfth century, the 
commentary tradition of Greek thought has equated Aristotelian 
“being qua being” with the being of separate entities, which was 
the object studied by metaphysics.'* In view of the unanimity of the 
interpretive tradition, both pagan and patristic, and, the ostensibly 
compilatory character of Damascene s work, it is surprising that his 
treatment of being diverges significandy from both Aristode and 
his later commentators. 

John Damascene distinguishes three modes of being: simple 
being, qualified being, and actual/real being. These modes 
characterize the unqualified substance, qualified substance, i.e., 
species, and a certain individual respectively. Among them, only 
the actual being of individuals is a being per se, while other kinds 
of being subsist by participation in the individual. It follows from 
Damascenes definition of nature and hypostasis that the essential 
content of an entity is distinct from its being. This distinction 
appears to exceed the one found in the Neoplatonic tradition, 
namely the distinction between absolute and determinate being. 
In fact, John of Damascus’ conception of being seems to surpass 
the Greek or patristic teaching on the subject and to anticipate 
conceptions of the Christian philosophy of the Middle Ages. 

John Damascene starts his lecture about philosophical notions 
from the definition of beingi 

Being (t6 Sv) is the common name for all things which are. It 
is divided into substance and accident. {Dial. 4,3-5) 

The most general thing (KaSdXiKC&rtpov) of all is the being, for 
which reason it is predicable of all things. For, substance is 
called a being, and so is accident called a being. {Dial. 15,5-7) 


Studies, 1978), 470. 
4 Ibid., 15. 
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It appears then that Damascenes being (to 6'v) is the most 
fundamental notion covering the whole of existences. Nevertheless, 
following Aristotle, the Damascene divides being not into substance 
and accident as genus is divided into species, but as a homonymic 
notion {ii^ 6 [Kiivupo 5 4)covi^),^ He explains that to identify being with 
the genus of substance and accident contradicts common sense, for 
the species necessarily admits of the name and definition of genus. 
Since, however, the notion of being refers to both what exists in itself 
and what exists in something else, i.e., to substance and accident, 
neither substance nor accident can assume all of the definition of 
being, and therefore being is not a genus of substance or accident.^ 
It seems then, that John of Damascus conceives of being as of the 
most general notion because it predicated of everything, yet does 
not contain things it is predicated of as a genus contains its species. 
That is to say Damascene’s concept of being follows Aristotle, in 
that it designates a group of homonymous notions.^ 

Yet this is not the only concept of being foimd in John’s work: 

In this same way pagan philosophers stated the difference 
between substance, and nature, by sayingthat substance (oixrla) 
was simple being (t6 sfvai), whereas nature (<(>i5<ni;) was 
substance which had been made specific (elSoTroivjSEicrav) by 
essential differences so as to have, in addition to simple being 
being in such a way (tJ) toiwcSe thai), whether rational or 
irrational, mortal or immortal. {Dial. 31,3-6) 

The passage cited suggests a distinction between simple being 
(t 6 Elvai) and specific being —being in such a way (to ToiwaSs 
slvai). The former relates to substance qua substance; although to 

5 DioLAl,!-^. 

6 Dial.\QM-\27. 

1 Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics: A Study in the Greek 
Background of Mediaeval Thought, 456: “ [Aristotle s] ‘Being* taken in general and 
denoting everything whatsoever is a concept. It is not the Entity of anything \Met. 
Z 16.1040bl6-19]. It is not a genus, and so it is not an intelligible matter {Met. H 
6.1045a33-b7]. It designates a group of Ttpo; Iv equivocals.” The identification of be¬ 
ing with “the most general thing” can also be explained by the Neoplatonic influence. 
See Porphyry, Isagoge 2,17-19; Ammonius in Isagoge 27,18-22. On homonymy of 
notion ofbeingsee also PlotinusVI. 1.18-19; Davids 158,9-24. 
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the nature belong not only being in the former sense, but also in 
the latter. In order to understand the difference between two kinds 
of beings we should examine the notion of nature, which occurs 
in Damascene s texts. On the one hand, John Damascene claimed 
that pagan philosophers regarded nature as the most specific species 
(ret glSiKciTara elSr)), i.e., angel, man, horse, etc.® On the other hand, 
according to the above text, while substance is identified with simple 
being without any features, nature refers to substance, which had 
been made specific (giSoTtoiyjGglav) by essential differences, such as 
rational or irrational, mortal or immortal. The essential difference in 
its most specific sense, according to John Damascene, is predicated 
of several things different in respect to their species. Moreover, they 
make one species differ from another. In other words the essential 
differences constitute and indicate the essence of species.’ Therefore 
“substance” seems to be the equivalent of unqualified entity, or in 
other words a substrate, which could be defined as simple being. 
“Nature,” conversely, seems to relate to qualified substance, which 
is specified by essential differences. Thus, it might be conclude that 
simple being corresponds to the basic essence, which is primary 
to qualified substance and is a basis of essence of all things. In 
contrast, specific being is the way of essence of an informed substance 
according to a specific essential difference, in other words essence of 
some definite species. 

Hitherto Damascene s doctrine of being does not seem to be 
significandy different fi’om the Aristotelian and Neoplatonic 
accounts. Namely, being as such is nothing beyond the being of 
entity, in other words it is its essential content.*® However, alongside 
of “to be,” “being,” “substance,” and “nature,” John of Damascus 
uses the following terms for the individual kind of being: “to 
exist,” “existence,” and “hypostasis.” There is a need to clarify the 
terminological difference between those terms. The first group 

8 31,7-19. 

9 Did. 5.103-18; 10,215-20; 12,11-20. 

10 For detailed analysis of possible influences on and sources of Damascene s concep¬ 
tion, see below 99. 
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of terms—to be (to elvai), being (to 6v), substance (oucria) and 
nature —relates to and describe the essential content of an 

entity. In contrast, the second group of terms—to exist vel subsist 
(to ixjjio'TaaSai), existence and hypostasis vel subsistence 

(TiTToorao-K;)—relates to the existence of an entity sensu stricto. While 
the former group of terms describes a kind of subject (not necessarily 
actually existing as a certain particular, i.e., human as such, but not 
this Peter or that John); the latter group constantly relates to the 
really and independently subsisting subject (this six-foot tall, snub¬ 
nosed Peter). 

It is necessary to mention that, according to the Damascene, 
neither substance devoid of form, nor genus, nor species, nor essential 
difference, nor accident subsist by themselves (iic(>^crTr|Kg xaG’ 
gauTrjv). Yet it is only hypostases (a'l UTtocrTctaei^) and individuals (toc 
&T opa) that subsist of themselves, and in them are found substance 
and essential differences, species and accidents.” Indeed, through 
the conception of hypostasis. Damascene s discussion on being is 
elevated from the level of essence to the level of existence. 

John of Damascus suggests two meanings for the notion 
of hypostasis ({nrooraai?): simple existence (&7tlw? UTtap^i?) and 
the existence of an individual substance in itself (xaG’ ahxb xal 
iSiootioraTOV fiTtap^t?).” As a matter of fact the Damascene, in his 
theological and philosophical reflection, uses the mentioned term 
according to the second meaning, i.e., in the sense of an individual 
substance, which exists in itself and is numerically different: 

Hypostasis must have substance together with accidents, and it 
must subsist in itself and be sensibly, that is, actually, perceivable 
(:^ SI imotrcam^ SiXei lytiv ottrlay pgTot cnjfi^gPvjKSTcov xai xaG’ 
lauTijv i(()iaTaa0at xal ato’Gvjo'gi fjyouv tvipyeicf. GgwpgiaGai). It is 
furthermore impossible for two hypostases not to differ from 
each other in their accidents and still to differ from each other 
numerically. {DiaL 31,29-33) 


11 Dm4 43,8-11. 

12 DiaLA}>,l-7. 
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John Damascene strongly emphasizes the independent 
existence of hypostasis by claiming that hypostasis has “existence 
in itself” (xaG’auTo and “subsists in itself” (kuO’ lauTf|v 

6<|>(oTa(r9ai).’^ To possess “existence in itself” or in other words 
“to subsist in itself” implies that an entity which exists in this 
way neither subsists by something else nor needs any substrate of 
existence to exist.** On the contrary, substance and nature, in spite 
of possessing simple and specific being respectively, do not subsist by 
themselves (6<j)goTy|Ke xaG’ iamyfi) but actually subsist (Ivepyeiqt 
iKf)icrTaTai) only in hypostases.*^ Therefore, it seems that the basic 
difference between hypostasis and the above realities lies in the 
ways of existence specific to each of them. To be sure, substance 
as well as nature really exist in the ways proper to them, i.e., as 
simple and specific being. But they do not actually exist by themselves. 
Subsequendy, existence in itself, which assumes both of the above 
modes of being, characterizes hypostases only.*^ 

However, the hypostatical mode of existence is not limited 
exclusively to subsisting in itself without a need of another substrate 
for existence. John Damascene emphasizes that an individual, or 
in other words a hypostasis, must “subsist in itself and be sensibly, 
that is, actually, perceivable” (xaG’ iami\v u<j)iaTacr9ai ica'i aiarQr[<T6i 
qyouv gvgpygujt GgcopglcrGai). In chapter eight of Expositio Fidei, 
the differences between hypostases are said to be “pragmatically 
comprehended” (Tupfiyitaxi Ggupgtrai). In other words, they are really, 
i.e., physically or sensibly, perceived.** Accordingly, hypostasis is an 

13 Dw/: 38,10; 43.5. 

14 Z)*^31,30;43.8-ll:£^. 50,11-13. 

15 DialA, 61-67; 10,100-107; 40,2-6. 

16 Dial 31,30; 38.10; 43,5; 8-11; 45,15-16; 50,11-13. 

17 Dud. 43,19-23; Exp. 50.8-13. 

18 Sec Exp. 8,223-26. The passage 8, 223-53 appears to be an addition to the manu¬ 
script. But according to the testimony of Patriarch Elias it belongs to John Dama¬ 
scene. Sec Kotter, ad loc. The passage seems to be based on Cyrillus of Alexandria, 
De Trinitate PG 77,1149B; Gr. Or 31, 15; and Or 40,417BC. The text contains a 
significant epistemological distinction between “pragmatic/rcal/actual comprehen¬ 
sion” (t 6 TTpdyf^aTi 0£wpeic70ai) and comprehension through reason and thought (t6 

Kctl ^TTivoia). In reality the first grasps particulars, while the latter seizes uni- 
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individual substance possessed of accidents, on account of which 
it is numerically different from any other individual. As species is a 
substance consisting of essential differences (for otherwise it would 
not exist at all) so an individual, in order to exist as such, should 
consist of accidents. Hence, the accidental differences of individuals 
of the same species allow hypostases to be sensibly, that is, actually 
or physically perceivable. Yet, what seems to be more important is 
the fact that actually perceivable being characterizes the existence 
of a particular subject. The Damascene argued that the individual 
existence in itself belongs only to such a kind of entities. Therefore, 
it can be inferred that the existence in itself that constitutes the 
hypostatical mode of being is identical with the actual existence of 
an individual entity. 

In point of fret, in the doctrine of John of Damascus, the 
hypostatical mode ofbeing, i.e., the existence of a concrete individual, 
is the only way of real existence. Everything that actually exists is 
either hypostasis itself or is “enhypostaton” (to svuTroaTaTov), that 
is, subsists in hypostasis.^ This relates to substances, species, natures 
and accidents as well.^* In contrast, that which has absolutely 
no being at all (t 6 prjSapy) prjSapw? 6v) is an anhypostaton (t6 
&vu7r6oTaTov).“ 

It should be admitted that, following the teaching of John 
Damascene, the actual existence is one of the basic constituents of 


versal things like nature and substance. In God it is the inverse. His nature, as one, 
is comprehended pragmatically, while different hypostases are grasped by thought 
and reason according to their mode ofbeing. In my opinion, this distinction should 
become a subject of independent study. 

19 Dial 43,19-23; Exp. 50,8-13. 

20 According to the Damascene, the term “enhypostaton” is used in the following 
meanings: 1. existence in a strict sense, 2. self-subsistent hypostasis. However, in its 
proper sense, “enhypostaton” denotes something that does not subsist in itself but 
is considered in hypostases. Dial 45, 2-8. In defining things as enhypostaton, John 
seems to follow his Byzantine predecessors. See Leontius ByzantinusiVey/^. etEut. PG 
86,1240 C; 1277D; Fr. 2009D; Maximus Ep. 15, PG 91, 557D-560A = Doctrina 
Patrum 137,4-7. 

21 Those realities can be also defined as anhypostaton (t6 oLVVTtdaraxoy), because they 

have no existence of their own (o^k iSfav fiTtap^iv) but subsist in the substance. 

22 See Dial. 30. 
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a hypostasis as such. In contrast to substance and nature that are 
both some kinds of being, hypostasis must possess substance 
with accidents and must subsist in itself ofiaiav psTct 

av\iJ^s.^r\K6r(»>v Ka'i KaS’ laurfiv £i((>toTa(T9ai). Therefore, we presume 
that the Damascene, in the case of hypostasis, introduces some kind 
of difference between essence and existence. Indeed, this difference 
follows from his explanation of the hypostatical union of natures, 
which occurs in every human hypostasis and in Lord Jesus Christ 
as well. Namely, a human hypostasis is made up of body and soul,^^ 
whereas, in the case of Lord Jesus Christ, the same hypostasis of the 
Word has become the hypostasis of divine and human natures.^^ 
According to the Damascene, since the essential differences assme 
the existence of species, it is impossible for them and their opposites 
to be integrated in the same species.^^ For that reason, one compound 
nature cannot be made of different natures, which are constituted 
by the diverse specific differences.^^ Yet, John claims that diverse 
natures could be united in one compound hypostasis.^^ He su^ests 
that despite the fact that nature cannot exist apart firom a hypostasis, 
it is not necessary for the united natures to have their own proper 
hypostases.^* Since the actual being belongs to a hypostasis and not 
to nature, the hypostasis is the initial constitution for the existence 
of each particular in itself (uTroo’Tao'K; yelp scrriv y\ iv Tf^ -nji; 
IxelaTou iiTrdp^gu? year’ ccvto oTipTryj^i;).^^ The united natures, in 
this case, contain their existence by participation in hypostasis and 
remain unchangeable.^ Therefore, in a compound hypostasis the 

23 Sec for instance Dial. 45, 12-16. On the subject of Damascenes anthropology see 
also E R. Gahbaucr, “Die Anthropologic des Johannes von Damaskos,” Theologie und 
Philosophic 69 (1994): 1-21. 

24 See for instance Exp. 71,18-28. 

25 Dial. 5.103-10. 

26 It seems to follow from Damascenes assumption that substance as such has no 
contrary {Dial. 48,20-21), which seems to be based on Cat. 3b, 24-31. 

27 DW. 42,16-20. 

28 Exp. 

29 Dial. 67,21-24. 

30 A. Zhyrkova, “A Philosophical Explanation of Hypostatical Union in John 
Damascenes Fount of Knowledge^ Iheandros: An Online Journal of Orthodox Chri- 
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existence of hypostasis and the essence of its composites can be 
distinguished. 

Consequently, in the case of a human hypostasis it is possible 
to discern, in theory, its essential content from the principle of 
its existence. On the one hand, two natures, i.e., soul and body, 
being united unchangeable and unmixed, constitute a composite 
hypostasis of human kind. On the other hand, soul and body subsist 
only as components of a human hypostasis. The hypostasis is the 
principle of their union and existence and as such persists even after 
their separation in the case of death.^^ Therefore, the united soul 
and body can be considered as the essence of human hypostasis 
and distinguished from the principle of their existence, which is 
hypostasis itself. A similar distinction can be drawn on the basis of 
hypostatical union of Jesus Christ. John of Damascus states that in 
Him the pre-existent hypostasis of God the Word assumed perfect 
human nature. The hypostasis of God remains the principle of 
the existence for both. The natures do not subsist as independent 
existence, but rather as hypostatic components of one hypostasis 
of the Son of God.^^ Consequendy, the pre-existent hypostasis of 
God the Word serves as the existential principle for its essential 
components.^^ 

It is also worth focusing on Damascene s concept of the Divine 
existence. According to his teaching, it is undoubted that God exists, 
but what He is in His substance and nature (ti §4 icrxi kut’ ouaiav 
Kai (j>i5cnv) is absolutely incomprehensible and unknowable.^ The 
reason for it is that our knowledge has to do with existing things. 
On the contrary, Divine nature exceeds the notion of substance. 
God does not belong to the class of existing entities (ouStv ydp 


stian Theology and Philosophy 2:1 (2004)j “Hypostasis—^The Principle of Indivi¬ 
dual Existence in John of Damascus,** of Eastern Christian Studies 61(1-2) 
(2009): 120-23. 

31 Dial. 67, 

32 Exp. ^3,7-17. 

33 Cf. B. Schultze, “Byzantinisch-Patristische ostchristliche Antropologie (Photius und 
Johannes von Damaskus),** Orientalia Christiana Periodica 38 (1972): 172-94. 

34 Exp. 4,2-3. 
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Tuv SvTWV loTiv) in the meaning that He is above substance 
{irmpoianov), above all entities and even above being as such {xmtp 
Tt&vxct Tot, ovra Ka'i imkp ocinohi to elvai Therefore, Divinity 
surpasses the possibility of comprehension. All the characteristics 
ascribed to God, such as being uncreated and without beginning 
and incorporeal and immortal and everlasting and good and 
creative etc., in His case do not indicate His substance. Yet, these 
affirmations signify what He is not in essence or something that is 
related to His nature or operation.^ However, in the Damascene s 
opinion. Divinity is revealed by His two names, i.e., “He who is” (6 
wv) and “God” (6 &£6q). The former name conveys His existence 
but not His essence; the latter expresses his operation.^^ 

According to John of Damascus, “He who is” is the most proper 
name of God, because “He contains aU being in Himself like a sea 
of being infinite and indeterminate” ('OXovyotp sv kuvr^ (n)?iXa^d)v 
TO ehai ol6v Tt Trkkayo^ oi<rla<; Aneipov xal «;6picTTov).^* The 
last sentence is an abridged citation excerpted from Gregorius 
of Nazianensis’ OrationesP John of Damascus, however, omits 
essential predicates, which occur in original texts, such as: pi^Tg 
&p^(f[i6vov, p.yiTe Ttaucr^pevov, Tracrov ^TOpeKTrtTrrov Svvoiav, xal j(p(5vou 
Kai (j);ja8co?. In Damascus’ version, God is described only as an 
infinite and unlimited being.‘‘" In contrast, as it was stated above, all 

35 4.28-31; 8.13-15. 

36 Exp, 9,2-6. 

37 Exp, 9,21-22. The name “God,” according to Damascene, is derived from Geeiv, that 
is “to run”: because He courses through all things, or from aiGeiv, “to bum”: For God 
is a fire consuming all evils: or from 6ga(r0ai, because He is all-seeing: for nothing can 
escape Him, and over all He kept watch {Exp, 9,14-17). Therefore, all of the above 
describes his operation {Exp, 9,22). 

38 Exp. 9.10-13. 

39 Gregorius Nazianzenus Or, 38, 36,317, 24-28: “"OXov yotp ev ou)!Xapcl)v 

TO glvai, [«^Tg Ap^dfievov, pi^Tg 7rau(r6(4gvov, olov ti Tr^Xotyo; obcricL^y c^Tugipov Kal li^pioTov, 
Traoav uTrgpgKTriTrrov Ivvoiav, Kai j^povou Kal ((Jiiorgco;.” 

40 The infinity and limidessncss of the Divine being signify its hyper-substantiality as 
well its incomprehensibility. Those characteristics of the Divine nature are available 
for human recognition. John Damascene claims unequivocally that “God then is in¬ 
finite and incomprehensible and all that is comprehensible about Him is His infinity 
and incomprehensibility* {Exp, 14,32-33). See L. Sweeney, “John Damascene s Infi- 
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the other existing entities possess quahfied and determinate kind of 
being. His being God derives only from Himself {i\ ct^TOU t 6 sivai 
Ijfsi Ti Twv Sera lj(ei). Furthermore, He contains in Himself all 
beings and provides being to all other existing entities. As a result, 
it is possible to say that He is Himself the beginning and the cause 
of the being of all things (ap;(r) xa'i aixia tou slvai xal tou ttw? elvai 
(j)uaiKW(; Tol? Ttaenv).'** John of Damascus even calls Him “the fount 
of being to all that exist” (a6Tr|v Se 7rr]yr|V oiacev rov eivai rot? oi<n)^^ 
Moreover, in Damascene s point of view. Divinity is simple and 
uncompounded. The Divine essence cannot be a compound of any 
components such as, for instance, essential differences.'*^ The Being, 
thus, can neither be the component of Divine essence, nor can it 
be qualified by some essential characteristics. Otherwise, Divinity 
would affect its simplicity that, in St Johns opinion, is absolutely 
inappropriate and impious. Therefore, it is possible to conclude that, 
according to John of Damascus, the Divine being constitutes His 
essence. In other words, the Divine essence is an infinite and limitless 
being. To be sure, God is beyond substance and being, but not in 
the manner of the Neoplatonic One. According to Damascene s 
teaching. Divinity exceeds being qua being, in the same way as an 
infinite and imlimited being surpasses any kind of qualified and 
determined being of the created entities. In the Neoplatonic jargon, 
one would rather say that, while created entities are limited by their 
essential differences and accidents, which make them to be such a 
particular of a certain kind (ttoiov ti), God is not a being of some 
kind. In contrast with created entities, in God, there is an absolute 
identity between the true being (t6 3v) and essence (t6 ti). In this 
sense God transcends all of the beings. But on the other hand He is 
the beginning, the cause and the fount of being to all that ever exist. 
In this way He is present in the created beings. Therefore, He is not 
absolutely separated from the creatures as the Platonic One. To be 

nite ‘Sea ofEssence,’” Studia Patristka 6 (1962): 248-63. 

41 Exp. 8,187-89. 

42 8,15-21. 

43 Exp. 9,2 ff. 
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sure, God is transcendent in relation to the created entities, but He 
is also immanent to them. 

Until now we have been in the domain of the essential notions. 
Yet, it seems to me that John of Damascus introduces theoretical 
distinction between the Divine essence and His existence. 
Quoting Gregory Nazianzen,^ the Damascene states that when we 
contemplate the Divinity, and the first cause, and the Monarchy, 
and the unity and identity of substance, virtue, operation, and 
domination, then what we contemplate, we see as the One. But, 
when we contemplate the things in which the Divinity exists 
(TTpo; xoL ev ol? ^1 Gedry)?), or in other words, those things which 
are the Divinity (a Qe6rr\<;), then according to hypostases there 
are three, which we adore {xovriaxi xetq ^Ttoardaet? xpla xk 
TrpooTcuvoiJpgva^^).'^ The existence of God, then, is not something 
anhypostaton (to awirooraTov). Everything what really exists, even 
God, is enhypostaton (to hvn6(rxoi.xov). Hypostasis is a principle 
of existence and properly speaking it not only relates to God, but 
starts fi'om Him and as a consequence extends to all creatures. His 
way of existence is the being of Holy Trinity, as a communion of 
Hypostases. 

In this point the Damascene presents one of the most important 
ontological and theological principles of Greek Patristics. In 
contrast to Western thought, there is no supremacy of substance 
upon hypostasis in relation to Divinity. According to Western 
theology, the “ontology” of God, consists in the substance of God. 
His being as the Holy Trinity is somehow posterior and accidental, 
because what makes the persons of the Trinity different are their 
mutual relations, which ontologically are accidental in relation to 
substance.'*^ One of the consequences of this approach is that what 
is the most central in the Christian theology, as being an essential 
part of Revelation and the doctrine, becomes only an additional 

44 Gregorius Naz. Or 31,14f. 

45 Accusative of respect, translated as “according to,” “in relation to.” 

46 8,268-74. 

47 Cf. K. Rahner, The Trinity (London & New York: Burns & Oates / Herder and Her¬ 
der, 1970), passim 45-46,49-79, especially 58ff. 
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part to a universal philosophical conception of One God. By 
contrast, in Greek Patristic theology. Divinity is not considered 
as being an abstract substance but as three hypostases (persons): 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, that differ by the mode of existence 
(xp^iro; Tfj? iTtotp^&aq) specific to them, e.g., being un-begotten, 
begotten, proceeding, etc.^ The ontological principle of 

Divine existence is the hypostasis (person) of Father. Therefore, the 
God is not the one substance but the Father, who is the “cause” both 
of the generation of the Son and of the procession of the Spirit.^^ 
Certainly, in comparison to Cappadocians, the Damascene might 
be accused of lacking a personalistic approach to the theological 
doctrine, since he did not apply the term “person” (irpoccoTrov) in his 
deliberations on the doctrine of the Holy Trinity.^® In my opinion, 
however, this misconceives the intentions of John Damascene. 
In his doctrine, the “hypostasis” constitutes the basic ontological 
notion, on the fundament of which he develops the notion of 
person. Both of the terms are applied to the individual entities. 
But, while “hypostasis” first of all means the actual existence of 


48 No nature exists “in the nude* but it always has its “mode of existence,” see Basil 
Ep. 38:2, PG 45:337« On the conception of “mode of existence” up to Maximos the 
Confessor, see P. Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua of Saint Maximus the Confessor 
and His Refutation ofOrigenism, Studia Anselmiana, Philosophica, Theologica, 36 
(Rome: Orbis Catholicus Herder, 1955), 155-66. 

49 See J. Zizioulas, Being as Communion: Studies in Personhood and the Church, Con¬ 
temporary Greek Theologians; No. 4 (Crestwood: SVS Press, 1985), 40-41. Pain¬ 
fully ironic is the fact that the basic difference on one of the most discussed and 
difficult issues between Western and Eastern Churches, i.e., the Filioque, follows not 
from differences between the theological doctrines but from a philosophical empha¬ 
sis on what is the principle of existence of entities. In Western theology, the doctrine 
of the Filioque is absolutely acceptable due to the identification of the ontological 
principle of Divinity with substance. However, there is some hope for agreement, 
which foUows from the expanding of Patristic studies and of a Personalistic approach 
to theology in the Western Church. 

50 Sec A. Louth, St John Damascene: Tradition and Originality in Byzantine Theology, 
Oxford Early Christian Studies (Oxford & New York: Oxford University Press, 
2002), 51-53. Chase, in his translation, seems even to correct John Damascene by 
rendering the term “hypostasis” as “person,” when it is used by John Damascene in 
relation to the Trinity. 
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an entity, “person” refers to the actions of a certain individual.^* 
The term “person” is clearly logically posterior to the “hypostasis.” 
Being a person presupposes that some entity ontologically exists as 
a hypostasis. Therefore, when the Damascene describes the Divine 
being qua being it is proper to him to use the term “hypostasis,” 
which contains the ontological explanation of existence as such. In 
his doctrine it is the hypostasis that is the principle of existence, 
while the person is the way of exhibiting itself as a certain hypostasis. 

To come to the point, according to our analysis, the notion of 
being in general, according to John Damascene, contains essential 
and existential aspects. The first is signified by four meanings 
of being. The first meaning corresponds to Aristotle’s notion of 
being, which designates a group of homonymic notions. The 
second, namely simple being (to dt7rT,w? glvai), relates to unqualified 
substance. The third is beingin such a way (to ToiwaSs eivai), which is 
informed by the essential difference, i.e., nature or species. The 
fourth is hypostatic being, which corresponds to beingin such a way 
after it assumes accidents, i.c., to perceivable individual substance. 
The last notion of being embraces, in addition to essential content, 
the existential aspect of an entity. The hypostatic being is equal 
with the existence of an individual of a certain kind according to 
its accidents. An individual or hypostasis, as the Damascene puts 
it, is what subsists in itself and is actually perceivable. This [actually 
perceivable] kind of existence might be defined as an actual existence 
of a particular hypostasis. Subsequently, the actual existence differs 
fi’om the essence of the hypostasis. The actual existence, which 
belongs only to the hypostasis, makes it different firom such entities 
as substance and nature. To be sure, substance or nature of a certain 
kind, as well as accidents, constitute essential components of a 
hypostasis, and as such they subsist. But, real existence belongs to 
hypostasis and not to substance or nature. The hypostasis, in the 
doctrine of the Damascene, is the principle of existence of each 

51 Did. 44.2-9: “a person is one who by reason of his own operations and properties 
exhibits to us an appearance which is distinct and set off from those of the same 
nature as he is.” 
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particular being in itself. And the hypostatical mode of being is 
the only way of real existence. On the one hand, it seems that the 
Divine kind of being constitutes an absolute exception, since it is 
infinite and indeterminate. Divinity exceeds any other kinds of 
determinate being. What is more, it is possible to say that, for the 
Damascene, God is a being Himself. As a result. He constitutes the 
beginning and the cause of the existence of all entities. On the other 
hand. Divinity does not exist as a kind of pure substance, but in 
three hypostases. The Divine mode of existence is also hypostatical. 

In order to explore the originality of John Damascene s thought, 
we should first turn to the related texts of his predecessors, including 
Leontius of Byzantium (t543/4), Maximus the Confessor (t662), 
and Anastasius Sinaita (t700). These Christian authors not only 
laid the foundations of Byzantine theology,but also are known 
for the extensive use of Aristotelian philosophy in their teaching.^^ 
To be sure, they were fairly imanimous that substance designates 
the simple being of entities, while nature is the simple motion of 
things.^^ Yet the question is whether John of Damascus’ definition 
of nature as being in such a way can be traced to patristic sources. 
Bonifatius Kotter and Gerard Richter surest the following patristic 
parallels for texts, in which the Damascene introduces concept of 
beingin such away. VotDial. 31,4-6 two possible sources have been 
proposed.’^ The first is the text of Anastasius Sinaita, Questiones et 
Responsiones centum quinqua^nta quator, PG 89, 824B, and the 
second is an almost identical text mDoctrina Patrum de incamatione 

52 Z. Kuksewicz, Zarysfilozofii iredniowiecznej, vol. 1 (Warsaw: PWN, 1982), 81-92; 
J. MeycndorfF, Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes, 1st cd. 
(New York: Fordham University Press, 1974), 3; Andreas N. Stratos, Studies in 7th- 
Century Byzantine Political History (London: Variorum Reprints, 1983), 12-14. 

53 G. Florovsky, English Translation: The Byzantine Fathers of the Fifth to Eight Centu¬ 
ries (Vaduz, 1987), 208-53; K. Oehler, “Aristode in Byzantium,” Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine Studies 5 (1964): 143. 

54 Leontius Byzantinus Nest, et Eut. PG 86, 1280A; Maximus Opusc. PG 91, 276B, 
Anastasius Sinaita etResp. PG 89,824B. 

55 Kotter, ed.. Die Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos, 93-95; Richter, Die Dialekttk 
des Johannes von Damaskos: Eine Untersuchung des Textes nach seinen Quellen und 
seiner Bedeutung 153-59. 
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Verbi, 39, 19-40, 4, which is also ascribed to Anastasius. According 
to both texts substance is the simple existence of beings (&7ckcig 
Twv ovTcov fiTtapli?, eivai), while nature relates to simple motion of 
beings (Aulw? twv Svtwv Kivr)(rt?). Yet the meaning of nature as the 
principle of its motion follows Aristotle and is different from the 
idea of bein^ in such a way. 

Nonetheless, the mentioned term— t6 ToiwaSe £ivai {being in 
such a way), is found not only in John of Damascus’ works,^^ but 
also in Olympiodorus, In Aristotelis meteora commentaria 282, 30 
and in Eusebius, Epistula adEuphrationem 1,10. The first text deals 
with the description of cold and hot, and can hardly be accepted as 
a source for the Damascene. In the second, Eusebius discusses the 
nature of God’s Son from the perspective of his origin and similarity 
to the Father. It seems, then, that John’s doctrinal exposition hardly 
can follow from such a discussion. Rather, the term corresponds to 
“being this particular thing” (to tivi 6ivai), which according 
to Alexander of Aphrodisias applies to constituents, or completers 
of essence or form. Furthermore, the Damascene being in such a 
way relates to “being such” (to toiovSs sivai), which, as stated by the 
Neoplatonic tradition, is due to the contribution of differentia.^^ 
In fact, in the commentary On Aristotle’s On the Soul, Simplicius 
suggests that composite substance through its form has its 
determinate existence and completeness and its kind (iK 8k toO 
gtSou? TO givai cbpio-plvw? ica'i Tg^gfo)? glvai xa'i ToiovSg givai).^* 

The last question of oiu: investigation is the origin of John 
Damascene’s concept of actual existence, or in other words the 
hypostatical way of being. On the one hand, according to Andrew 
Louth, John of Damascus rests his conception of hypostasis on 
so-called “Chalcedonian logic,” which was established as an answer 
for Trinitarian and Christological controversies. Accordingly, the 
level of ({niai? or owai'a, in which entities are defined by theirTyj? 

56 The adduced text— Dial. 31, 6 (the same text in Dial, (recensio brevior\ 11, 4-7), 
Dial, (recensio brevior), 11,6 ^nAManich. 16,12. 

57 Plotinus Enn. 6,2,6,1-5; Dexippus in Cat. 48,4-9; Simplicius in Cat. 98,8-9. 

58 Simplicius in deAn. 83,25-39. 
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oOcrla?, is distinguished from the level of existence, in which entities 
really exist as hypostases according to their “mode of existence” 
(rpoTTO? Tfj? iiTtdp^gco?).^’ The last is a technical Trinitarian term, 
which refers to proper (iSiov) characteristics of each member of the 
Trinity, e.g., being un-begotten, begotten, proceeding, etc.^® As we 
have seen earlier, John of Damascus also uses this term in order to 
describe the Holy Trinity. It seems then that the whole conception, 
according to which one Divine substance exists in three hypostases, 
while the hypostases constitute and define the Divine “mode of 
existence,” most probably influenced the further philosophical 
formation and clarification of distinction between substance as an 
essence and hypostasis as a principle of existence. 

The other important point which also might be traced to Patristic 
thought is the emphasizing of existence in itself as being proper 
only to hypostasis. This is found in writings of John of Damascus’ 
predecessors, specifically in Maximus the Confessor and Leontius 
Byzantinus.^* According to them, hypostasis, which subsists in itself 
and has its own existence, is opposed to nature, which does not exist 
independendy. Nevertheless, suggested sources £or]ohrLsDialectica 
31, 29-33, namely Maximus Confessor, Opuscula theologica et 
polemica, PG 91, 276b and Leontius Byzantinus, Contra Nestorianos 
etEutychianos, PG86, 1277d, present only a definition of hypostasis 
in relation to substance. Both passages lack Damascene’s existential 
explication of the notion of hypostasis, namely: “xaG’ ^auT^|v 
i^hxcurQai xai aio'Si^o'ei rjyouv Ivgpygia SgcopgiffSai” (it must subsist 
in itself and be sensibly, that is, actually, perceivable). 


59 See Louth, St John Damascene: Tradition and Originality in Byzantine Theology, 48; 
113-15; 157. Cf. BlchttVyDieDialektik desJohannes vonDamaskos, 153-59. See for 
instance 8. 

60 See A. de Hallcux, Patrologie et oecumenisme: recueil detudes. Bibliotheca Ephemeri- 
dum Theologicarum Lovaniensium, 93 (Leuven: Leuven University Press; Uitgeverij 
Peeters, 1990), 113-214; Th. de R^gnon, Atudes de thdologie positive sur la Sainte 
Triniti, vol. 1 (Paris: V. Retaux, 1892-1898), 167-215; Sherwood, The Earlier Am- 
higua of Saint Maximus the Confessor and his Refutation ofOrigenism, 155-66. 

61 Leontius Byzantinus Nest, et Eut. PG 86, 1280A; Maximus Ep. 15, PG 91, 
557D—560A = Doctrina EatrurnYhl, 4-7. 
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It is noteworthy in this connection that the explanation of 
the above-mentioned part of definition is found only in John of 
Damascus’ Dialectica 31, 29-31 and Dialectica {recensio brevior) 
11, 29-31. In its seven occurrences outside the Damascene, the 
expression “hepyel^ GewpelaQai” is used in a context which is very 
distant from that of John of Damascus’ discussion.^^ It seems that 
John’s expression “aiar&^crei ^youv evepysuf, OecopeiarQou” (be sensibly, 
that is, actually, perceivable) rather corresponds to Alexander’s 
“ivgpyeiqt iniipyov” (exist in actuality), which he ascribes to substrate, 
in which something can exist as in a subject.® 

In the passages analyzed above, in addition to use of the originally 
Stoic notion of hypostasis, some traces of Stoic doctrine can be 
discerned. This fact may be explained by the Damascene’s use of 
the works of Neoplatonic commentators, such as of Simplicius and 
others, which contain information about Stoic doctrine and are also 
known for being influenced by this teaching.® To be precise, one 
can find traces of the Stoic doctrine of qualified and unqualified 
substrate, at least as it is presented by the Neoplatonists.^^ 
Accordingly, John of Damascus’ notion of substance seems to 
correspond to the Stoic conception ofrwfo/nate viewed in abstraction 
as “unqualified substance.” Whereas the notion of nature resembles 
the Stoic “commonly qualified,” which is a substance viewed as 
“having” certain qualities, i.e., is a substance of certain kind. In turn, 
the Stoic conception of the peculiarly qualified, i.e., qualitatively 

62 Ammonias in Cat. 84, 23-25; Dexippus in Cat. 34,11-12; Joannes Philoponus in 
Cat. 143,21~23; in Ph. 368,22-25; 461,3-5; Syrianus inMetaph. 50,20-24. 

63 Alexander Aprodisiensis. Quest. 18.8, 10-24. See J. Ellis, “Alexanders Defense of 
Aristotle’s Categories,” Phronesis 39 (1994): 81-83; F. A. J. de Haas,/(?^« Philoponus* 
New D^nition of Prime Matter: Aspects ofits Background in Neoplatonism and the 
Ancient Commentary Tradition, Philosophia Antiqua, V. 69 (Leiden & New York: 
E.J. Brill, 1997), 202-3. 

64 Kotter, ed.. Die Schriften desJohannes von Damaskos, critical apparatus; Richter, Die 
Dialektik des Johannes von Damaskos: Eine Untersuchung des Textes nach seinen Quel- 
len und seiner Bedeutung, 12-17. Cf G. Verbeke, The Presence of Stoicism in Medieval 
Thought (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1983), 7. 

65 Sec Simplicius in Cat. 222,30-33; Syrianus in Metaph. 28,18-19; Dexippus in Cat. 
30,20-26, and also A. A. Long and D. N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, 2 vols., 
vol. 1 (Cambridge & New York: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 174. 
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unique individuals, seems to correspond to the Damascene notion 
of hypostasis or individual being distinct by accidental features.^ 
On the other hand, John of Damascus’ use of the verb v<pl(rTU.(icu 
obviously diverges from the Stoic doctrine. Stoics used the 
verb hc^ya in relation to corporeal objects and vflrraficu for 
incorporeal ones.^^ Instead of this usage, John of Damascus as 
well as the mentioned above patristic authors apply the verb to 
hypostases, i.e., to particular and perceptible entities. This gives 
evidence for Neoplatonic origins of his teaching.^ His concept 
of being {simple being, being in such a way, and actual existence of 
hypostasis) corresponds to the Neoplatonic distinction between 
absolute and determinate being, or in other words between esse 
and essence. Kevin Corrigan claims that the roots of the distinction 
between essence and existence are to be found in Plotinus;^’ while 
Pierre Hadot traces this distinction to later Neoplatonism. In his 
opinion one of the probable sources is the distinction between 
absolute being (to elvai) and determinate being (t6 6v), found in 
the anonymous Commentary on the Parmenides and in Marius 
Victorinus. The second can be the late Neoplatonic distinction 
of Proclus, Damascius and also Victorinus, between pre-existence 
(fiTtap^ii;) and substance (o6a(a). This distinction is between pure 
being in its simplicity prior to all things and substance-determinate 


66 A. Zhyrkova, “Filozofia Jana Damascenskiego w ^etle ‘ Pege Gnozeos’” [= “Phi¬ 
losophy of John Damascene in the Light of* Pege Gnozeos’”] (Ph.D. diss.. Catho¬ 
lic University of Lublin, 2002), 164-81; “Hypostasis—The Principle of Individual 
Existence in John of Damascus,” 118. 

67 V. Goldschmidt, “*T7rdtpp(6iv et uct>ioTdvai dans la Philosophic Sto'icienne,” Revue 
des Etudes Grecques 85 (1972): 331-44; A. A. Long, “Language and Thought in 
Stoicism,” in Problems in Stoicism, ed. A. A. Long (London: Athlonc Press, 1971), 
89-95. 

68 Ch. Rutten, “"TTrap^i; et ^Tr^oTam; chez Plotin,” in Hyparxis e hypostasis nel Neo- 
platonismo: Atti del I Colloquio Intemazionale del Centro di Ricerca sul Neoplatonis- 
mo, UniversitA degli Studi di Catania, 1-3 Ottobre 1992, ed. F. Romano and D. P. 
Taormina, Lessico Intellettuale Europeo, 64 (Florence: L. S. Olschki, 1994), 25-32. 

69 K. Corrigan, “Essence and Existence in the Enneads,” in The Cambridge Companion 
to Plotinus, ed. L. P. Gerson (Cambridge & New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1996), 105-29. 
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subject taken together with all its accidents/® Consequendy, despite 
the fact that there is neither terminological, nor factual similarity 
between proposed sources and John of Damascus’ concept of being, 
it appears that his account of being has some significant parallels in 
Neoplatonic tradition as well. 

To conclude, John Damascene’s account of being, in general, 
seems to grow out of the Aristotelian and Neoplatonic doctrines, 
and is formed as well by tendencies of Greek patristic thought. 
However, the significant distinction between the essential content 
of an individual entity and its existence, that is a hypostatical mode 
of existence, appears to be closer to the Christian philosophy of the 
Middle Ages than to Greek thought, and to go beyond the patristic 
tradition, both Greek and Latin, as well.^‘ This, in turn, indicates that 
John of Damascus draws on the same tradition that also influences 
Medieval Western philosophy.^^ On the one hand, we may strongly 
presume that its roots can be foimd in Neoplatonism. This tradition 
sought to combine different philosophical traditions, which could 
more efficiently suit theological needs. On the other hand, the 
Damascene continues a process of transformation of some notions 
of classical ontology, which took place in Greek Patristics, in order 
to find an adequate expression and explanation for the realities 

70 P. Hadot, “Forma essendi; interpretation philologique et interpretation philosophi- 
que dune formule de Bo^ce,” Les Etudes Classiques 38 (1970): 143-56; P. Hadot, 
“Letre et I’^tant dans le N^oplatonisme,” Revue de Th^ologie et Philosophie 23 (1973): 
101-13; P. Hadot, “La distinction de letre et de T^tant dans le De hebdomadibus 
de Boece,” in Die Metaphysik im Mittelalter. Ihr Ursprung und ihre Bedeutung; 
Vortrdge des II intemationalen Kongresses fur mittelalterliche Philosophic, Koln, 
31 August-6 September 1961, ed. International Society for the Study of Medieval 
Philosophy, Miscellanea Mediaevalia, Bd. 2 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1963), 147-56. 

71 Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics: A Study in the Greek 
Background of Mediaeval Thought, 15. According to Owens, in a philosophy con¬ 
ditioned by Aristotelian doctrine of being, the absence of any treatment of existence 
is inevitable. See ibid., 466. 

72 See for instance the works of S. Ebbesen, “Anonymus Aurelianensis II, Aristotle, Ale¬ 
xander, Porphyry and Boethius: Ancient Scholasticism and 12th-Century Western 
Europe,” Cahiers de ITnstitut du Moyen-Age Grec et Latin 16 (1976); S. Ebbesen, 
“Philoponus, Alexander* and the Origin of Medieval Logic,” in Aristotle Transfor¬ 
med: The Ancient Commentators and their Influence, ed. R. Sorabji (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1990), 445-61. 
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revealed to us in the mystery of the Incarnation/^ For instance, 
such notions as nature or being in such a way, hypostasis and its 
actual existence allow for a philosophical explanation of not only 
the problem of man, in whom two natures are imited to each other 
hypostatically, but also the question of Christ, whose hypostasis 
assumes an additional nature. No less important is the fact that 
metaphysics, which was based on Greek or Hellenistic philosophy, 
did not allow for creation in the Christian meaning as creatio ex 
nihilo and as a kind of free creation, which is not determinate by 
nature or necessity, but only by the free will of God. Such creation 
would not be acceptable for Primary Philosophy since it could not 
be reduced to a form; it would be accidental and, thus, beyond 
the scientific scope. In the words of Owens: “A fimdamentally 
new metaphysics would be required if it were to have a place in 
philosophy.”^'^ In the history of philosophy, it is Thomas Aquinas 
who is credited with this fimdamentally new metaphysics. Yet if my 
argument is correct, Thomas’ philosophical achievement is but a 
climax of a long philosophic tradition, a much earher stage of which 
is reflected in John of Damascus. 


73 Sec 1. Ica, “‘Dialectica* Sf. loan Damaschinul—Prolegomena Logico-Filosofica a 
‘Dogmaticii’,” Studia UniversitatisBabes-Bolyai. Theologia orthodoxa 40 (1995): 116. 

74 Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics: A Study in the Greek 
Background of Mediaeval Thought, 467. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Norman Russell, The Doctrine of Deification in the Greek 
Patristic Tradition (Oxford University Press, 2004). xiv+ 
418pp. ISBN: 0-19-926521-6. 

If a survey was conducted which asked to define Orthodox 
Christianity in one word, it would not be surprising if most who 
participated in the survey choose “deification”— theosis. For 
Orthodox and non-Orthodox Christians, it is almost taken for 
granted that the core of the Orthodox Christian tradition revolves 
around the notion of deification, by which is usually meant the 
understanding of salvation as the mystical experience of imion with 
God that is simultaneously transformative of the human being, and 
which is not simply an eschatological reality but a present possibility. 
Norman Russell’s magisterial book, on the one hand, confirms this 
impression of Orthodox Christianity; on the other hand, with 
its twenty-years worth of painstaking research, it provides a more 
detailed and complex picture of the place and development of the 
concept of deification in the Christian East. 

The last such attempt at a comprehensive history of the 
development of the concept of deification was in 1938 by Jules 
Gross, which was only recently published in English under the 
title of The Divinization of the Christian according to the Greek 
Fathers. By his own admittance, Russell covers much of the same 
ground as Gross—his historical trajectory begins with the cultures 
in which Christianity emerged, Greek paganism and Judaism, 
before examining the development of the concept of deification 
from the New Testament through John of Damascus. The climax 
in Russell’s book is Maximos the Confessor, although he briefly 
examines John of Damascus in an Epilogue, together with Leontius 
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of Byzantium, Symeon the New Theologian, Gregory Palamas and 
the contemporary appropriation of deification by Orthodox and 
non-Orthodox theologians. The book ends with two informative 
and suggestive appendices: the first is a brief discussion of deification 
in the Syriac and Latin traditions and the second is a thorough and 
detailed analysis of the Greek vocabulary of deification. In addition 
to the content in the Epilogue and the appendices, Russell explains 
in the introduction that his book goes beyond Gross in three other 
ways: by studying the vocabulary of deification in the Greek fathers; 
by clarifying the questions to which each of the Greek fathers 
own particular contribution to the development of the concept 
of deification is a response; and by illustrating the broader range 
of meanings of deification in the patristic tradition other than the 
narrow identification of deification with incorruptibility offered by 
Gross. 

Russell names this broad range of meanings the nominal, 
analogical, and the metaphorical. The metaphorical entails the 
ethical and the realistic approaches. The ethical approach involves 
attainment of likeness to God through ascetical endeavor; to be 
in the likeness of God means to possess divine attributes acquired 
through the imitation of Christ. In the realistic approach, 
deification is participation in the divine that transforms the human 
being. Russell cautions against interpreting these distinctions as 
incompatible ways of understanding deification; rather, “[a]nalogy, 
imitation, and participation . . . form a continuum rather than 
express radically different kinds of relationship” (2). These are the 
categories which emerge and which allow him to make sense of the 
broad range of meanings of deification that he discovered in the 
course of his exhaustive research. Russell also uses these categories 
to (re)construct the narrative of the development of the idea of 
deification in the Christian East. Beginning in the 2nd century, 
especially with Irenaeus of Lyon and Clement of Alexandria, 
ethical and realistic approaches to deification predominate. Cyril 
of Alexandria begins to forge a synthesis between these approaches, 
which finds its climax, not surprisingly, in Maximos the Confessor. 
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It is this synthesis that is bequeathed to the Byzantine theologians, 
and through them to the Russian monastic tradition. 

After reading such a narrative on the concept of deification in 
the Christian East, whose exhaustive detail does not lend itself to 
easy summary, one may be left with the question (as I was) whether, 
in fact, there is a substantial difference between the language of 
“imitation” and “participation” when attempting to speak about 
deification. Is not “imitation” a manifestation of human communion 
with the divine and, thus, a kind of participation? The question 
itself imphes that one may have missed on first reading (as I did) 
the very subtle distinction between imitation and participation that 
Russell delineates in the “Introduction,” upon which hinges much 
of Russell’s narrative. One of the most significant contributions 
of this book is its narration of the subtleties of Eastern Christian 
discourse on deification, the discovery of which is a testimony to 
Russell’s powers of scholarly perception. In the end, the ethical and 
the realist approaches have enough in common to allow for the 
monastic synthesis that one finds in Maximos. 

Russell righdy argues that Greek patristic understandings 
of deification are intertwined with a Chiistology that defines 
the person of Christ as the event of divine-human communion. 
Deification is the flip side of the exchange formula: God becoming 
human allows humans to transcend their own finitude, and this 
transcendence is to become like God and is only possible through a 
relationship with God in Christ by the Holy Spirit. This exchange 
formula is the common thread linking diverse patristic discussions 
of deification: if God did not become human in Jesus Christ, then 
human communion with the divine would not be possible. 

What Russell illustrates with remarkable clarity is how the 
writings of the Greek fathers are, in part, a tradition of thinking 
on the Christian identification of Jesus as the Wbrd of God and on 
the implications of this identification for being human in relation 
to God. For the Christian East, this identification meant that 
humans were created to be in communion with God, but Russell 
persuades us that what this meant to the Greek fathers was not as 
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homogeneous as some contemporary accounts of deification might 
lead us to believe. Anyone—graduate student, layperson, cleric, 
professor—who wishes to speak intelligibly about deification in the 
Christian East must read this book. 

— Aristotle Papanikolaou 

Michael Maas, ed.. The Cambridge Companion to the Age of 

Justinian (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005). 
G71 pp. 

“The Age of Justinian stands as a historical milestone, marking a 
transition from antiquity to the Middle Ages in the Mediterranean 
world.” So begins the first essay by Michael Maas in the Cambridge 
Companion to the Age of Justinian, one of a now popular series of 
companions to the ancient world. Michael Maas accepts the view 
that Justinian’s era was “last of the Roman centuries,” (3) but argues 
that most importandy, it was an age of transformation. Thus, one 
will not find here new ground broken in the areas of methodology 
and approach, but rather a continuation of what could be called the 
Peter Brown school of late antiquity. The volume is a series of twenty 
essays by leading scholars on Justinian and late antiquity. The essays 
are grouped in four parts: “Structures and Ideologies of Empire,” 
“Religion and Philosophy,” “Literature and the Arts,” and “Peoples 
and Communities.” Each essay has ample endnotes which direct the 
reader to the foundational studies of Justinian’s reign as well as some 
of the most recent research. Included are ten color plates and thirty 
black-and-white plates. Most of these images are familiar images 
from the reign of Justinian. Most useful are the schematic drawings 
of imperial administration and reconstructions of various urban 
structures and cities. The sixteen maps included in the volume 
are also a valuable aid, and many of them are uniquely focused 
to aid the reader in such topics as “the spread of miaphysitism 
in the Christian East,” and “Jews in the Age of Justinian.” The 
chronological chart at the beginning, the extensive bibliography at 
the end, and the thorough index make this collection of essays a 
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homogeneous as some contemporary accounts of deification might 
lead us to believe. Anyone—graduate student, layperson, cleric, 
professor—who wishes to speak intelligibly about deification in the 
Christian East must read this book. 

— Aristotle Papanikolaou 

Michael Maas, ed.. The Cambridge Companion to the Age of 

Justinian (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005). 
G71 pp. 

“The Age of Justinian stands as a historical milestone, marking a 
transition from antiquity to the Middle Ages in the Mediterranean 
world.” So begins the first essay by Michael Maas in the Cambridge 
Companion to the Age of Justinian, one of a now popular series of 
companions to the ancient world. Michael Maas accepts the view 
that Justinian’s era was “last of the Roman centuries,” (3) but argues 
that most importandy, it was an age of transformation. Thus, one 
will not find here new ground broken in the areas of methodology 
and approach, but rather a continuation of what could be called the 
Peter Brown school of late antiquity. The volume is a series of twenty 
essays by leading scholars on Justinian and late antiquity. The essays 
are grouped in four parts: “Structures and Ideologies of Empire,” 
“Religion and Philosophy,” “Literature and the Arts,” and “Peoples 
and Communities.” Each essay has ample endnotes which direct the 
reader to the foundational studies of Justinian’s reign as well as some 
of the most recent research. Included are ten color plates and thirty 
black-and-white plates. Most of these images are familiar images 
from the reign of Justinian. Most useful are the schematic drawings 
of imperial administration and reconstructions of various urban 
structures and cities. The sixteen maps included in the volume 
are also a valuable aid, and many of them are uniquely focused 
to aid the reader in such topics as “the spread of miaphysitism 
in the Christian East,” and “Jews in the Age of Justinian.” The 
chronological chart at the beginning, the extensive bibliography at 
the end, and the thorough index make this collection of essays a 
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valuable reference tool that can be consulted as needed or 
read in parts, rather than read from cover to cover. Still, on 
the whole, the thematic unity and progression of the essays 
makes a straight reading suitable, although there are some 
points of overlap. In spite of the overlap, the study is not 
exhaustive. For example, one could have hoped for more 
social history or detailed study of the provinces. However, 
for a one-volume companion to the age of Justinian, the 
focus and depth is admirable. 

The first section, “Structures and Ideologies of Empire,” 
is the introduction to and an overview of the reign of 
Justinian. Many of the traditional themes of Justinian’s 
reign are reviewed here. The first essay, by the editor of the 
entire volume, “Roman Questions, Byzantine Answers: 
Contours of the Age of Justinian,” presents the theme of the 
book: Justinian’s reign as an age of transformation. There 
are references to the succeeding essays, so that this essay 
serves as an introduction to the entire volume. The basic 
“contours” of Justinian’s reign, a reign that began with hope 
and optimism only to end in bleak disappointments and 
uncertainties, are described. This duality of Justinian’s reign 
is a theme throughout the essays, and one might be tempted 
to think of a whole range of long-reigning monarchs in 
Western history who are regarded as “great,” but who in 
fact had a mixed legacy. Elizabeth I of England, Louis XIV 
of France, and Peter and Catherine, both “the Great” of 
Russia come to mind. Some of these reigns, like Elizabeth 
of England, have been scrutinized by revisionist historians, 
but it would be hard to call any of the essays in this volume 
revisionist. The mixed blessing of Justinian’s reign was clear 
even to his contemporaries, and not just to Procopius. 

Maas’ introductory essay also makes a point of addressing 
the successors of Justinian, and how the problems, failures, 
and successes of his reign were addressed by later authors. 
On the whole, the essays make an effort to address the 
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context of the reign of Justinian and not to dwell on the 
personality of the man himself, although there is perhaps 
an excessive focus on the imperial administration and urban 
center of Constantinople. Still, the careful contextualization 
of the age as a period with a legacy is a sound approach, 
and the enduring role of the imperial administration and 
the city in which it was based is perhaps one of the most 
lasting legacies of the age of Justinian that must not be 
underestimated. One almost wishes for an epilogue with a 
survey of Justinian’s legacy through the ages, not just as a 
lawgiver, but as a model ruler to Byzantine rulers, Muslim 
caliphs, and kings in the age of absolutism who thought 
caesaropapism was their divine right and nothing to be 
ashamed of 

The succeeding essays address the functionality of the 
empire. John Haldons essay addresses the basic question: 
“Economy and Administration: How did the Empire 
Work?” The answer is not so easy. As much as we know 
about the age of Justinian, there is still a dearth of sources, 
and what we have is contradictory. Haldon describes 
in detail Justinian’s efforts to manage the economy and 
guarantee just laws, Witness, and prosperity for the empire’s 
inhabitants. His description of the imperial administration 
is clear and includes helpful charts. Haldon is always careful 
to explain areas of overlap and inefEciencies and efforts of 
emperors, especially Justinian, to correct such problems. 
One of Haldon’s main points, made at the beginning 
and end of his essay is that any reforms were hampered 
by bureaucratic inertia and the inability of the central 
administration to end corruption and force reform. One 
would have thought that Haldon would have paid more 
careful attention to archaeological evidence, especially as 
more recent excavations have shed light on the economic 
activity of the period. Some description of the condition 
of roads in the period would also help explain how well 
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the Roman administration, which depended so heavily on 
roads, was maintained. 

The next two essays focus on urban life. Brian Croke is 
the author of an essay entitled “Justinian’s Constantinople,” 
and an overview of the late antique Mediterranean city is 
offered by Kenneth Holum in his essay, “the Classical City 
in the Sixth Century: Survival and Transformation.” Both 
essays offer a good synthesis of available archaeological 
evidence and the most current research in a topic that 
has been the subject of much recent research. Subsequent 
essays on warfare, plague, law, and imperial ideology serve 
to give a picture of Justinian’s reign from the center and how 
the Empire presented and conceived itself. These essays 
intersect and overlap previous essays, but each maintains its 
particular focus. Subsequent sections move away from the 
center in an effort to describe every aspect of life in the age 
ofjustinian. 

“Religion and Philosophy” is the second section of 
the companion, and it may prove of most interest to 
theologians, although earher essays covered issues like 
church building. Indeed, Caroline Humfress’ discussion 
of canon law in “Law and Legal Practice in the Age of 
Justinian,” describes the process by which Justinian began 
the process of ratifying all canon law, so that the church 
was operating more and more as a department of the state 
(178). This section, however, begins a real focus on the 
theological issues, mostly divisions that marked Justinian’s 
reign and his noted efforts to bridge those divisions. 
Patrick Gray, in “The Legacy of Chalcedon: Christological 
Problems and their Significance,” forcefully argues that 
divisions in the age of Justinian between Chalcedonians 
and non-Chalcedonians were real and based in theological 
disagreements, although neither side truly wanted division. 
Gray pays careful attention to primary sources. Like John 
Meyendorff’s Imperial Unity and Christian Divisions: 
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450-680AD,^ Gray rejects arguments that ethnic tensions 
and differences were the source of these divisions. He also 
explains that the division was not desired, but happened as 
churches grew apart and came to see the other as heretical. 
While Justinian and Theodora both sought to ensme unity, 
they inadvertently contributed to the division in the long 
term by allowing the non-Chalcedonians to set up an 
alternate hierarchy, a point further elaborated in Lucas van 
Rompay s essay, “Society and Community in the Christian 
East.” Gray and van Rompay do not make any substantially 
different contributions from Meyendorff s longer and more 
detailed study, although their essays allow for the inclusion 
of some more recent research. 

Most studies of the church in Justinian’s period tend to 
focus on the East, where Justinian hoped to ensure unity 
only to see permanent divisions formed. Claire Sotinel’s 
essay “Emperors and Popes in the Sixth Century: The 
Western View,” is in excellent introduction to the strained 
relations between Rome and Constantinople in this period 
and Justinian’s heavy-handedness towards the see of St Peter. 
The Acacian Schism and the Three Chapters Controversy, 
difficult periods to understand, are carefully mapped out by 
Sotinel, who leads the reader to the inevitable conclusion 
that Justinian’s reign only alienated Western prelates, an 
alienation that was to have long-term consequences. Derek 
Krueger’s article “Christian Piety and Practice in the Sixth 
Century,” covers a lot of ground, both developments in 
liturgical practices and popular and personal devotion. He 
includes evidence from hymnography, as well as saints lives 
as he attempts to give a complete picture of popular religion 
and worship in the period. 

The final essay in this section, by Christian Wildberg, 
entitled “Philosophy in the Age ofjustinian,” could have been 
included in the next section on “Literature and the Arts.” 

1 Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1989 
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He ofFers the now standard rejection of the nineteenth- 
century view of intellectual decline, and his copious lists 
of primary sources will aid anyone who remembers only 
that Justinian closed the philosophical schools. Still, he 
contextualizes philosophy and its study in the period so 
that both are understood as cultural phenomena rather 
than texts removed from culture. In general, the essays of 
the penultimate section, “Literature and the Arts,” which 
cover art and architecture as well as literary culture, might 
be considered a sort of apologia for the age of Justinian, or at 
least an argument against the traditional view that the period 
was one of decline. Neo-classicism in all areas is described, 
as well as philosophical, artistic, and literary achievements. 
Joseph Alchermes article, “Art and Architecture in the age 
of Justinian,” analyzes how Justinian managed to transform 
Constantinople into the artistic and architectural center of 
the Mediterranean world through patronage. Yet, he spends 
much time analyzing other artistic centers like Ravenna 
and Sinai, and he seems to argue that the only relationship 
between center and periphery was imperial patronage. 
He covers a lot of ground, including icons, locations of 
imperial patronage, and specific monuments. Claudia 
Rapp’s article, “Literary Culture under Justinian,” takes the 
same approach. It is a survey, covering center and periphery, 
and it deals with issues of patronage or the lack thereof. 
This section flows well into the final section, “Peoples and 
Communities,” as the essays move away from the focus on 
the person and administration of Justinian. 

The final section includes such diverse topics as Jews, 
gender, barbarian kingdoms, relations with the Persians, and 
the prelude to the rise of Islam. These essays give a complete 
picture to the world of Justinian. Nicholas de Lange’s “Jews 
in the Age of Justinian,” revisits a somewhat overworked 
topic, but refreshingly moves away from the view of Jews as 
perpetual victims unified against a monolithic oppressor but 
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towards a view supported by more recent scholarship that 
Jews were a diverse minority who actively confronted and 
provoked the Christian majority. He supports his analysis 
with numerous quotations from primary sources. Still, de 
Lange betrays traditional prejudices by remarking that the 
Christian churchhad“deeplyingrainedhostilityto Judaism,” 
(420) a simplistic accusation that ignores the build-up of 
half a millennium of mutual distrust and antipathy. Leslie 
Brubakers “Gender and Society” looks at several issues, 
including the role of eunuchs. The essay is structured around 
Procopius’ use of gender, and how the historian used the 
expectations of gender in his Secret History and elsewhere 
to criticize certain court figures, especially Justinian and 
Theodora themselves. Brubaker also carefully analyzes the 
role of the church’s instrumentality in changing the roles of 
women. Unfortunately, the issue of ritual purity regarding 
menstruation and the diminished role of women in the 
liturgy (442,444) receives only passing mention, although 
both examples are given footnotes to primary sources and 
secondary literature. The next two essays, Walter Pohl’s 
“Justinian and the Barbarian Kingdoms” and Geoffrey 
Greatrex’s “Byzantium and the East in the Sixth Century” 
are both primarily about Byzantine diplomacy in Justinian’s 
time. The final essay, Fred Donner’s “The Background to 
Islam” surveys Byzantine involvement in Arabia while 
it looks forward to the rise of Islam. The collection lacks 
an epilogue, and while Donner’s essay serves as one, one 
might have wished for something that did more to give 
the entire collection of essays a greater sense of unity. The 
first half of the essays are largely critical of Justinian’s reign; 
then they move to cultural achievements and minorities 
and neighboring peoples. A synthesis to offer the reader a 
unified vision would have been helpful. 

For the Byzantinist Justinian is foimdational. He had 
one foot in antiquity and one in Byzantium. His equestrian 
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statue dominated Constantinople, and no matter how 
different later emperors were, they self-consciously saw 
themselves as successors to Justinian. This volume offers 
an excellent overview of nearly every aspect of his reign, 
including those cultural and social aspects like urban 
and intellectual life as well as gender roles that transcend 
the impact of the personality of the emperor himself. As 
mentioned above, the volume includes the necessary tools 
to make it a useful reference work. It could also serve 
as a textbook for a seminar on the age of Justinian. It is 
reasonably priced and thus makes a suitable and practical 
addition to the scholar or students’ library. Scholars of late 
antiquity and Byzantium, whether historians. Classicists, 
or art historians, will all find something here. The volume 
takes the interdisciplinary approach that is necessary for 
those who study late antiquity or Byzantium. 

The volume is not useful just for Byzantinists or historians, 
however. For the theologian Justinian presents a series of 
challenges. His real legacy has yet to be fully understood 
in theology, since the church never seriously entertained 
Justinian’s aphthartodocetism, yet he is regarded as a saint 
by many. His role in the Second Council of Constantinople 
(553) is indisputable, and this council, arguably nothing 
more than a pragmatic reformulation aimed at reconciling 
the anti-Chalcedonians, has not received sufiicient 
attention. It is not even clear if Justinian and Theodora 
are saints in the Orthodox Church, althoi^h they are 
commemorated in the synaxarion. Justinian, with his role 
in church affairs, theology, and an ecumenical council, is 
a model for later emperors but is also a potential model of 
caesaropapism. These issues are not dead. The Orthodox 
churches have never articulated a clear understanding of 
church-state relations. The fact that the Orthodox churches 
seem incapable of calling an ecumenical council without 
an emperor raises many questions about the role of the 
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emperor, or rather the churches without emperors. This 
volume answers few of these relevant theological questions, 
but it provides an excellent handbook for establishing the 
context for a theological re-evaluation of Justinian’s reign. 

— Benjamin De Lee 

Lewis J. Patsavos, A Noble Task: Entry into the Clergy 
in the First Five Centuries (Brookline, MA: Holy 
Cross Orthodox Press, 2007). Pp. xix-364. 

Today’s human sensitivity to the historical dimensions 
of life makes us especially aware of the importance of 
understanding our past in view of a more meaningful 
approach to the problems of the present and the future. 
The rediscovery of the positive value of history for the 
Church and her communication of Christ’s message has 
been quite evident in the last fifty years or so. Emphasis 
on the Church as the people of God and on the necessity 
of creatively reading the “signs of the times” testifies to a 
more enlightened appreciation of the Church’s historical 
dimension. Consequently it seems only fitting that the 
historical dimension of the various ecclesiastical disciplines 
including canon law be explored more fully during our time. 

There has been renewed emphasis on the necessity of 
dialogue within the Christian communities. There has been 
a greater stress on the necessity of every baptized member 
of the Church playing a vital part in her life and mission. A 
new appreciation of the Church as a koinonia-communio has 
given rise to various attempts at creating new ecclesiastical 
structures. Such structures are to be ordered to provide for 
the systematic utilization of the talents of all the Christian 
faithful, clergy as well as laity. 

Reading the work of Dr Patsavos, professor of canon 
law and director of field education at Holy Cross Greek 
Orthodox School of Theology in Brookline, Massachusetts, 
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emperor, or rather the churches without emperors. This 
volume answers few of these relevant theological questions, 
but it provides an excellent handbook for establishing the 
context for a theological re-evaluation of Justinian’s reign. 

— Benjamin De Lee 

Lewis J. Patsavos, A Noble Task: Entry into the Clergy 
in the First Five Centuries (Brookline, MA: Holy 
Cross Orthodox Press, 2007). Pp. xix-364. 

Today’s human sensitivity to the historical dimensions 
of life makes us especially aware of the importance of 
understanding our past in view of a more meaningful 
approach to the problems of the present and the future. 
The rediscovery of the positive value of history for the 
Church and her communication of Christ’s message has 
been quite evident in the last fifty years or so. Emphasis 
on the Church as the people of God and on the necessity 
of creatively reading the “signs of the times” testifies to a 
more enlightened appreciation of the Church’s historical 
dimension. Consequently it seems only fitting that the 
historical dimension of the various ecclesiastical disciplines 
including canon law be explored more fully during our time. 

There has been renewed emphasis on the necessity of 
dialogue within the Christian communities. There has been 
a greater stress on the necessity of every baptized member 
of the Church playing a vital part in her life and mission. A 
new appreciation of the Church as a koinonia-communio has 
given rise to various attempts at creating new ecclesiastical 
structures. Such structures are to be ordered to provide for 
the systematic utilization of the talents of all the Christian 
faithful, clergy as well as laity. 

Reading the work of Dr Patsavos, professor of canon 
law and director of field education at Holy Cross Greek 
Orthodox School of Theology in Brookline, Massachusetts, 
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one is struck in particular by two points. The first is the 
remarkably high standard that was expected in the first 
centuries from members of the clergy and candidates for 
ordination. And the second is the way in which the Church 
Fathers and the early Synods were flexible in their specific 
ordinances and directives. Bishops and councils left room 
for adaptation according to the situation of particular 
individuals and the pastoral needs of local commimities. 
In their eyes, persons mattered more than rules. They kept 
in mind the words of the Aposde Paul to the Christians of 
Rome, “You are ruled by Gods kindness and not by the 
law” (Rom 6:14). 

The prayer used at ordination—bishop, presbyter, 
deacon—in the Christian East expresses the Church’s 
standpoint in the first centuries. With his hand resting 
on the candidate’s head, the ordaining bishop says: “The 
divine grace, which heals what is weak and supplies what is 
lacking, ordains this man ... Let us therefore pray for him, 
that the grace of the all-holy Spirit may come upon him...” 
{Archieratikon/Pontificale). 

“A Noble Task” was the original title of a doctoral 
dissertation written in Greek and submitted to the School 
of Theology at Athens University. The goal of this study 
was to contribute to the spiritual nurmre of the clergy, and 
it has contributed to its translation into English for a larger 
readership. 

The work of Professor Patsavos is divided into two main 
parts with an introduction (pp. 1-21) and an epilogue (pp. 
307-11). Part One: The Forming of Criteria for Entry 
into the Clergy according to the Testimony of the Sources 
deals with the early sources (pp. 23-55), the anonymous 
canonical works (pp. 57-100), and the authors ofthe fourth 
and fifth centuries (pp. 101-82). Part Two: The Canonical 
Formulation of Criteria for Entry into the Clergy Drawn 
up by the Coimcils presents the decisions of the councils of 
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the fourth and fifth centuries (pp. 183-243), the marriage 
of the clergy and relevant legislation (pp. 245-72), and 
the prerequisites for entry into the clergy in the first 
five centuries on the basis of the sources reviewed (pp. 
273-306). An excellent bibliography (pp. 313-55) and a 
helpful index (pp. 357-64) complete this remarkable and 
masterful work. 

Teachers and students of the early Church will find here 
rich material translated and presented in a comprehensive 
manner. While the latest historical scholarship has been 
taken into accoimt, the book’s main focus is on the spiritual 
rather that the social role of the clergy. It is the reviewer’s 
deepest wish (along with the author’s) that those preparing 
for the ordained ministry might find here an accurate and 
vivid account of the virtuous life that should always be their 
goal. 

— George Dmitry GaUaro 
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